








Angus heifers... 


sound investment 
for the future 


Wauar a wonderful sight! A bunch of good-looking 
Angus heifers. Sure makes a man swell with pride! But 
pride of ownership is only a secondary reason why you or 
anyone else should buy Angus heifers. 


For first and foremost, Angus are bred to produce a profit— 
year in and year out. That’s why Angus heifers are a good, 
sound investment. 


Queen of the brood cows 

You'll find that Angus heifers have the natural hardiness 
and strong constitutions to calve with little difficulty. As 
a result, they normally produce Jarger calf crops. 


Angus cows nourish their young under adverse conditions, 
too—for they are not bothered with snowburned or sun- 
burned udders. They do not have cancer eye, and show 


resistance to pinkeye. Healthy, productive, 15-year-old Angus 
cows are not uncommon. 


Bigger calves at weaning 
Angus calves weigh more at weaning, too, for Angus cows 


give a plentiful supply of milk. And Angus calves, being 
naturally hornless are not set back by dehorning. 


Remember, you don’t just buy Angus heifers—you invest 
Be Ahead! in their earning power! And the earning power of Angus 
a heifers will increase—for naturally-hornless Angus will be 


i more and more in demand in years to come. 
Br eed Blacks . American Angus Association 


3201 Frederick Bivd., St. Joseph, Missouri 
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Ke Wise-Jmmunize! 


BLACKLEG is still the deadliest hazard on cattle 


ranches. To neglect vaccination is to invite costly 
losses. 


Get dependable protection with one inexpensive dose of 


FRANKLIN CCS2 BACTERIN 


Contains full immunizing doses for both Blackleg and 
Malignant Edema. The concentrated 2cc small Franklin 
dose is convenient as well as powerfully potent. 


Don't Fail to Build Resistance Against 


SHIPPING FEVER! 


Give spring vaccinated calves a ‘‘booster shot’’ of 


FRANKLIN C-P 2 BACTERIN 


This provides the strongest known resistance against 
pasteurella infections to carry your calves thru the period 


of greatest susceptibility to the dangerous hemorrhagic 
septicemia factor of shipping fever. 


ALSO, for calves not vaccinated in the spring—give a dose 
of FRANKLIN C-P 2 BACTERIN 10 days to 2 weeks before 
shipping or weaning, followed by a second dose 3 to 5 days 
later. This gives increased resistance to both hemorrhagic 


septicemia and pulmonary edema. Also in the convenient 
small 2cc dose. 


Full details are in the free Franklin catalog. 


o.MFRANKLIN SERUM Co 


OtNVER © KANSAS CITY © WICHITA © ALLIANCE «© AMARILLO FRANKLIN 
FT. WORTH © MARFA © {. PASO © MONTGOMERY © PORTLANO DEALERS 
SALT LAKE CITY © SILLINGS © LOS ANGELES © CaLcaRy EVERYWHERE 


Wherever There's Livestock 
yee Cy) eae dV 
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Pellets (Stilbestro!) 


Those Steers on Feed— put on 
EXTRA weight by the implanting 
of one pellet. 


Stimulates added weight gains 
over the full fattening period. 


Feed conversion also noticably im- 
proved. No special feeds required. 
Look for the FRANKLIN trade mark. 


Lick Your Grub Problem 
with the new 


Systemic 
Grub Killers 


The grub larva is destroyed INSIDE 
the animal and BEFORE damage is 
done to meat or hide, and breaking 
the heelfly life cycle. 


Franklin ET-57 


(Dow Trolene) 


a bolus that is absorbed into the 
body fluids with killing effect upon 
the grub larva as they migrate 
toward the back. 


CHEMAGRO 


Co-Ral 


Bayer 21/199 Wettable Powder 


Sprayed on one time, the powerful 
grubicide is absorbed thru the skin, 
permeating the system and killing 
wnt grubs before they reach the 
back. 


Also desproys such screwworms, 
lice, ticks and horn flies as are on 
the animal. 


Ask your local Franklin dealer for 
special bulletin or write any Frank- 
lin sales office. 


Fresh Supplies of Franklin 
Products are as close as 
Your Home-town Druggist. 
Franklin Drug Store Deal- 
ers are equipped to help you 
make proper use of Frank- 
lin dependable quality. 
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reduce shrink up to 4% 


iN 


Cuts weight losses in transport 
of feeder cattle 


LAR BST 











Relieves shipping fatigue and lowered 
“SA_ resistance to infection. Tranquilization 
“4 4 aids in reducing incidence and severity 
bt pi infectious diseases caused by exposure 
and environmental stress when used as 
supportive therapy with antibiotics. 





“<4 


Eases adaptation to new environment and 
management practices 
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on your herd 


Trilafon 


Se the new injectible tranquilizer 


How TRILAFON reduces shrinkage in transportation: 





No. in Group Travel Time Average Shrink (Lbs.) Saving 


Treated Untreated Treated Untreated in Lbs. 
25 24 40 hrs. $2.6 93.5 0.9 
15 1s 2 16 34 18 
33 30 13 44.5 69 24.5 
13 13 10% 18.07 46.87 28.8 
18 16 3% 11.7 30 18.3 
1s 1s 4 9.7 25.5 15.5 
S34 34 96 31.1 59.3 28.2 





convert losses into profits 


mn How TRILAFON puts animals on full feed faster: 
'RILAFON pays dividends in extra pounds— 








Group A (Tranquilized) Group B (Control) 
and $$$. This low-dosage, low-cost invest- —Grain— —Roughage— —Grain— —Roughage— 
’ 7 : corn, barley corn silage corn, barley corn silage 
ment guards livestock against weight loss due and dry beet and chopped and dry beet and chopped 
" . . pulp pellets hay pulp pellets hay 
to transport, handling and environmental First week 3.40 Ibs.* 10.21 lbs.* 3.09 lbs.* 10.31 Ibs.* 
a Second week 9.08 Ibs. 14.08lbs. 5.01 Ibe. ~—111.46 Ibs. 
Third week 14.04lbe. 14.04lbs. 11.41 Ibs. 15.02 Ibs. 
Fourth week 17.42 Ibe. —:13.681bs. «15.32 lbs. _—‘11.12 Ibs, 
One injection before shipment helps prevent Average/day 13.1 lbs. 12.17 lbs. 10.93 Ibs. 11.03 Ibs. 
° ~ ‘ ° . * ; 
shipping fever and holds shrink toa minimum. ee 


['RILAFON also helps livestock adapt to How TRILAFON reduces incidence of shipping fever: 


changed management practices—weaning, 


Group A Group B 
‘ Treated with 7S mg. Untreated 
castration, vaccination, etc. Animals are TRILAFON 
easier to handle, adjust to feedlot conditions No. in group 234 $88 
more rapidly, go on full feed faster. Average weight 750 Ibe. 750 Ibe. 
Behavior Appetites good; Appetites poor; much 


cattle very contented bawling, fence-walking 
Shipping fever 1 case 32 cases 


Available through your veterinarian ~~” bing 
TRILAFON Injection, Veterinary is sold only through graduate veterinarians, C 


TrivaFron,® brand of perphenazine. 
SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY pa 
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~ Riders p, 


Go Western 

in the Rough 
n’ Ready Jeans 
worn by many 
a rodeo champ! 


AT THE 
RODEO 


Champion bronc 
riders like 
Guy Weeks 

give top honors 
to rugged 
Lee Riders 


20 Tough-Tailored Extras include: Strong 
thread rivets . . . Lee cowboy denim... 
U-shape comfort crotch. Special Slim 
model for slender men. Sanforized. 


Good looking - long wearing! 


THE H.D.LEE CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Numbers of “cattle and buffaloes” 
in Communist China in 1956 were 66,- 
748,000; the “goal” for 1957 was 73,- 
610,000 head. 








Bonner Springs, Kansas 





SHOULD BE DOUBLED—I was very 
much interested in the editorial in the 


July Producer in 
duties on cattle. 
There is one thing that should be 
taken into consideration in thinking 
about import duties. That is the amount 
of ad valorem tax being assessed against 
such products at home. There was a 
time when the import duty was more 
than the taxes amounted to in produc- 
ing the same amount of cattle at home; 
now the ad valorem tax on enough land 


(Continued on p. 35) 


regard to import 
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“Direct from our pastures 
to yours” 


Bang’s free herd. Bang’s vac- 
cinated. Healthy, vigorous, 
good-sized females with all 


the Angus advantages, plus 


the advantage of practical 
handling under N Bar’s Mon- 
tana range conditions. 


N BAR ANGUS 
SALE 


Octoher 4 


at the ranch 


GRASSRANGE, MONT. 


Offering: 


250 commercial heifer calves 
30 commercial cows 
60 registered bull calves 
50 registered heifer calves. 


Grassrange, Mont. 
G. R. (Jack) Milburn, Manager 


Airstrip at the ranch 
16 mi. S. W. of Grassrange 
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The Lookout 


‘ will probably stay close to recent levels, says the USDA in its 
Feeder cattle prices comprehensive outlook on the cattle situation (see Page 27). This 
is based on the factors that supplies of feed will be extremely abundant, profits in feeding 
were much above average this past season, and any drop caused by recent declines in prices 
of fed cattle is very likely to be small. Stating it another way, USDA says that prices of 
feeder cattle will almost certainly average considerably above last fall. 





Prices of fed cattle (choice grade) dropped $5 by late August from their high in late 

March. Supplies may be so large as to prevent more than a small 
recovery in prices this fall. However, since slaughter will stay cyclically small, prices in 
much of 1959 should average fairly high. 


' ' ‘ were favorable this past season—the short-term feeding better than 
Profits - feeding the long-term. Because prices for feeders will be considerably 
higher this fall than last, it is almost certain that profits will be less than last season. On the 
other hand, the cattle cycle hasn’t gone far enough for any marked price decline to be expected, 
and prospects are fairly favorable for moderate profits in feeding. 


Record supplies of feed and good pastures during the past two years, plus relatively 
high prices over much of this period, are leading to in- 

creases in meat animal production. For hogs and sheep the up-trend is showing up as larger 

pig and lamb crops. For cattle it is heavy cattle feeding and the increase in numbers 

now beginning. Increases in marketings and slaughter should appear first for hogs, as a seasonal 

rise this fall will be followed by a higher supply next year. Lower hog prices are in view 

for 1959. Increases in cattle slaughter, on the other hand, are farther in the future. 


is expected to be slightly smaller than the 1957 crop. But 
The 1958 calf crop slaughter of cattle, especially calves, has been reduced and an 
increase is expected in the inventory of cattle on farms next Jan. 1 (it could be two million 
head or more)—and the upturn comes after only two years. Likely the expansion will con- 
tinue in 1959 and later, but the rate will be slower than in the past. Cattle slaughter should 
show at most only a small gain the first year or two of the current cycle and prices should 
be strong. 


this fall will not average much different from last fall, as the 1958 
Hog slaughter spring pig crop was only 2 per cent larger than the 1957 crop, while more 
gilts from this year’s crop will be kept for breeding. Prices this fall should average close to 
last fall. 


’ is also expanding some. The 1958 lamb crop was 20,779,000 head, 
Sheep production 4 per cent larger than in 1957. Breeding ewe numbers were up and 
lambing conditions were favorable. So far this year the slaughter rate for sheep and lambs, 
like that for cattle and calves, has been below a year ago. So, the number on ranches next 
Jan. 1 will be up from last January. Lamb prices may be seasonally lower this fall but 
probably about like last fall. 


Production of all meat in 1958 may total about 25.9 billion pounds, 4 per cent below 
last year. Consumption per person for the year is forecast 

at 150 pounds, down nine pounds from 1957 (record was 166.7 pounds in 1956). Most of the 

reduction is in beef and veal. Beef consumption is expected to be around 79 pounds per person, 

down six pounds or so from the 85.4 pounds in 1956 and 84.5 pounds in 1957. 


sc Oates right after mid-year continued to advance from the late 
Most economic indicators spring lows, though the gain was slowed. Consumer 


income was up, retail sales remained about level, employment increased a little less than usual, 
and unemployment increased a little. Construction outlays were up some and industrial 
production continued to recover. There was some increase in manufacturers’ new orders. 
Inventory liquidation eased. There was little change in prices. 


Economists say that the recovery in the fourth quarter will be sharper than anticipated 
a few months ago. Signs of strength appear in a number of depressed industries. But a 
strike in the key auto industry could be a major setback to recovery. 
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The Wilderness Bills 


ANOTHER WILDERNESS BILL was introduced in 
the closing weeks of the past Congress. It was the 
last of a series of bills that has come up in the past 
two sessions, and we can fully expect the bill to 
emerge again at the coming session. 

The most recent measure was rewritten so that 
sections of it would seem to meet the objections of 
some of those, like the stockmen, who object to clos- 
ing vast areas to grazing use. 

But the last bill, as in the case of all of them, had 
but one purpose: to close to all practical use large 
areas of public land. It is estimated the bill would 
tie up some 80 million acres. 


Where grazing has already become established, 
stockmen, according to the bill, would be permitted 
continued use. But such grazing would be permitted 
only subject to such restrictions as the Secretary of 
Agriculture deemed desirable. 

The bill flatly states that “preservation of wilder- 
ness shall be paramount.” The wilderness system, 
according to the bill, would be devoted to public 
purposes of recreation, education, science, scenery, 
conservation and history. No mention is made of 
commercial use except with the reservations above 
mentioned. Soil and vegetation, says the bill, shall 
be managed for the benefit of wildlife. 

THE ONLY CONCLUSION that can be drawn 
from these provisions is that eventually grazing and 
other beneficial uses of the land would be entirely 
eliminated. 

No roads would be built in the areas. The tourist 
who might want to see the area would have to pack in. 

Here, of course, is a provision affecting the entire 
automobile-owning public, and if the public realizes 
that it is not to be allowed to see its own land, we can 
be quite sure the bill will not pass. 

But will the public get a chance to learn of this, 


so that it can protest to congressmen against a law 
that leaves vast areas of the West closed forever to 
all except those few who can afford to “pack in?” 

On the face of it, the legislation has a romantic ap- 
peal, impractical as its proposals are, and that appeal 
is the danger that both the public and the users of the 
public lands face. 

As for the stockmen, the measure would not only 
cut out grazing use but would increase the pressure 
that the industry is already feeling from the con- 
stantly expanding use of public lands for recreation. 

And as for the public again, the legislation would 
also interfere with necessary expansion in production 
of meat and fiber as our population grows; for there 


it no substitute for grass in the growing of these 
products. 


Proponents of this legislation are pressing for it 
with unusual fervor. Their purpose—probably their 
only job—is to get a wilderness bill through Congress. 
They will not wait, as it was expected that they 
would, for a report back to the President on recrea- 
tional resources and needs that will be made by a 
committee set up in the past Congress. The report 
is due in 1961. But, of course, in a true sense, the bill 
only discourages recreation. 


HEARINGS have been scheduled on the wilderness 
bill for this fall—one at Bend, Ore., on Nov. 7 and 
another in San Francisco on Nov. 10 and one at Salt 
Lake City Nov 12—only three hearings on a subject 
of such great importance to the public and the users 
of our public land. 

The American National Cattlemen’s Association is 
insisting that hearings on the bill be held in all af- 
fected areas, so that Congress may be made aware of 
the effect of a wilderness system not only on the 
stockmen and other users of public lands but on the 
people of the entire United States. 





The Problem Remains 


NOW THAT CONGRESS has extended the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act for four years and given 
the President the power further to reduce tariffs, it 
might seem useless to write any more about the 
subject. 

But there is still a point that should be brought out 
in this matter. 

It is that the world’s cattle population is gradually 
increasing. Even in the past eight years only, world 
production of beef has grown from about 37 million 
pounds to 49 million pounds—and New Zealand and 
Australia, biggest meat exporters to this country, 
shared in this increase. Total world meat production 
increased in the period from 74.7 million pounds to 
95 million pounds. 

IT MAY BE TRUE that some of the increase in 
production of meat will be taken care of by increased 
consumption in the various countries themselves, but 
it is still a fact that, when prices in our own indus- 
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try get up to a profitable level, our markets begin to 
look mighty good to the outsider. 

Even today’s imports are heavy enough to have a 
depressing effect on our cattle markets. This effect 
will be felt more and more in the years to come unless 
some system of protection is set up. 


Central Markets Issue 


THIS American Cattle Producer is our second suc- 
cessful Central Market Issue, and we should like to 
express our appreciation to the various central mar- 
kets and market officials who have contributed both 
editorially and with advertising support. We should 
also like to reiterate the statement that the Producer 
takes no stand on how cattle should be marketed but 
has always believed that all avenues of marketing 
should be open to the stockman, as well as all pos- 
sible information furnished to him so that he may 
choose the market best suited to his needs. 








LEGISLATIVE 
SCOREBOARD 


The record of the second session of 
the 85th Congress in livestock legisla- 
tion includes: 


Bills Passed— 


Estate taxes may now be paid over a 
period of 10 years and interest on the 
unpaid part is 4 per cent. In the past 
many ranches had to be sold to pay the 
taxes due. The American National fa- 
vored. 


Losses may be carried back three 
years instead of two, offset against 
profits in past years. 

Involuntary conversion has been lib- 
eralized. Property may now be replaced 
with “like kind,” i. e., realty for realty, 
etc., National favored. 


Elimination of 3 per cent transporta- 
tion tax on freight. American National 
urged this. 


Study of recreation resources is pro- 
vided for in a law creating a committee 
to report back in 1961. 

The farm bill, which will let basic 
crop price supports drop, includes a 
three-year extension of the wool pro- 
gram, retaining permission for check- 
off to finance promotion programs for 
wool and lamb. 


Funds for meat inspection almost to 
the amount packers and the industry 
requested were voted. 


Humane slaughter law calls for 
“humane methods” by 1960 as pre- 
scribed by Secretary of Agriculture. 
Over 50 per cent of cattle are now 
stunned with humane methods. Ameri- 
can National opposed mandatory law. 


Packer regulatory authority is split 
between FTC which handles general 
non-meat products and USDA which in 
a separate department has jurisdiction 
in meat and products. Calls for bond- 
ing and P&SY registration of traders. 
Removes 20,000-foot criterion for post- 
ing markets. Partially reflects Ameri- 
can National resolution. 


Withdrawal of land in excess of 5,000 
acres must now have congressional 
sanction. The American National pro- 
posed this. 

Hearing rights in interestate high- 
way project problems the same as hear- 
ings for urbanites is provided for. The 
American National favored. 

Cattle-on-feed reports were extended 
to eight additional states, which is par- 
tial move toward broader reporting. 
American National requested. Also 
established was reporting on dressed 
meat trade in Denver and Omaha for 
helpful price information. 


Reciprocal trade was extended four 
years, with new tariff negotiating au- 
thority for the President. Limited right 
of Congress to override President’s de- 
cision against Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendations for relief of injured do- 
mestic industries was retained. Ameri- 
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can National opposed reciprocal trade 
extension. 

Extension of overseas program of 
farm surplus disposal was made. Some 
cattle products have been exported 
under this law. 

A move to eliminate the “buy Ameri- 
can” clause in Armed Forces purchases 
was headed off by the American Na- 
tional’s legislative committee. 

Zoo animal legislation which called 
for the same sanitary protection in wild 
animal importation as for domesticated 
animals. The National favors. 


Bills Killed or Postponed— 


The wilderness bill to set aside mil- 
lions of productive acres for non-use 
and non-viewing for all practical pur- 
poses. The American National opposed 
this. 

The bill for deductions at markets for 
funds for meat promotion and research. 
The American National pushed for this. 


Voluntary retirement benefits for 
self-employed, including ranchers (pay- 
ments to set this up would have been 
tax free). American National favored. 

General income tax cut. The Ameri- 
can National favored a law to gradually 
reduce the income taxes. 

Labor reform provision. The Ameri- 
can National asked that labor unions be 
subject to the same regulations as con- 
trol business. 

Expanded program of research in in- 
dustrial use of agricultural products. 
The American National favored this. 


Insects Can Carry 
Brucellosis Organisms 


In a cowshed where several cows had 
aborted, due to infection with brucel- 
losis, 11 per cent of the flies caught 
carried Brucella organisms. Of the flies 
caught on the manure heap of the same 
farm, 13 per cent were contaminated 
with the Brucella organism, according 
to the Journal of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. It was found 
that mosquitoes as well as flies can 
spread brucellosis. Further investiga- 
tions on the captured insects showed 
that brucellosis organisms can live for 
up to seven days in flies and for 48 
to 72 hours in mosquitoes. 


Meat Imports for First Half 
Double Those of Last Year 


Meat imports the first half of this 
year were more than twice the amount 
that came in during the period last 
year. The figures for total foreign 
meat imports, as given by an Official 
of USDA, are: 


January-June inclusive 


(pounds) 
1958 1957 

Beef and veal ....235,000,000 76,900,000 
Lamb and 

mutton __.......... 10,100,000 1,500,000 
I hari ics 86,100,000 71,000,000 
Other meat 

products ........ 11,700,000 3,500,000 


Total meat ........ 342,900,000 152,900,000 


THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU vu tom 


At least two states in “Cow Country” 
(Oregon and Colorado) are observing 
centennial celebrations in 1959 and are 
asking, nay, urging, rural groups to 
make every effort to participate and 
take advantage of coordinated public 
relations activities. 


Every state, however, is invited once 
again to take part in the annual ob- 
servance of National Farm-City Week, 
Nov. 21-27. 


This annual affair is a vital means of 
focusing attention on rural interests 
and problems. Many farm and ranch 
groups have done a wonderful job in 
the past of acquainting urban residents 
with what makes agriculture tick. Some 
of the most successful activities and 
headline-making stunts have come 
from the fertile brains of individual 
ranchers and farmers. 


The roster of major industries and 
civic and service groups participating 
in National Farm-City Week is indeed 
impressive—demonstrating the sinceri- 
ty of those who may live in the city 
but whose interest remains in the 
country, in attempting to rectify some 
of agriculture’s most pressing mis- 
understandings. 


We are constantly amazed at the 
enthusiasm and effectiveness of some 
of the cattle organizations in taking 
active leadership in Farm-City Week 
and in capitalizing on such a “formal” 
effort toward better rural-urban un- 
derstanding. Some of our groups have 
earned national attention and envy for 
their programs. 


But it is more amazing that even 
more groups do not “latch on” to this 
tailor-made program as a focal point 
around which an effective public rela- 
tions program can be built. It is dis- 
tressing to hear from local civic groups 
that the very cattlemen’s organizations 
that loudly worry about deteriorating 
public relations are “too busy” or “too 
poor” to cooperate with those in the 
cities who sincerely want to participate 
in some sort of Farm-City Week ob- 
servance. 


Once again, the program is to be co- 
ordinated by Kiwanis. In many cases it 
is the local Kiwanis group that breaks 
the “chain of communications,” but, ac- 
cording to some of the reports we hear, 
the lack of coordination often stems 
from the singular lack of enthusiasm 
of ranch and farm groups—those who 
stand to benefit the most. 


When your local Kiwanian calls to 
ask for help in planning something for 
the Farm-City observance, be ready to 
help out in any way practical or pos- 
sible. 


Better still, why don’t you call on 
him with a program that demonstrates 
that your concern with rural-urban 
understanding is matched by your will- 
ingness to do something about it? 
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The Central Markets were born 
nearly 100 years ago to serve an infant 
cattle industry and provide dependable 
outlets for the mounting surpluses of 
cattle. The history of the Central Mar- 
kets is the story of the cattle industry 
in America. 

In the early days of this country, 
almost every colonist operated a com- 
pletely integrated livestock enterprise 
—as producer, slaughterer, processor 
and consumer. When their sons and 
daughters went west and found the 
fertile fields and broad prairies where 
feed and forage for livestock grew, or 
could be produced in abundance, and 
found that cattle, swine and sheep 
could be readily adapted to conditions 
and produced, or would grow almost 
without care, in great numbers—in vast 
surpluses beyond the needs of the pro- 
ducers—they became specialists in live- 
stock production. 


Marketing was their problem, not 
production. The surpluses of cattle 
could not be eaten, they had to be 
sold. There were no markets, no as- 
sembly places for livestock no con- 
gregation of buyers, no measure of 
values. Without markets, it was neces- 
sary to seek buyers—or wait for buyers 
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to find them—and the process of ped- 
dling the livestock and determining 
which was the best buyer was a tedious 
and hazardous undertaking. 

Since the price was usually the of- 
fered price rather than the asking price, 
it followed that the more offers the 
better would likely be the price, and it 
seemed logical that more buyers would 
be drawn to places where livestock was 
assembled in volume. So, markets were 
established at the rail heads, at termi- 
nals, at slaughtering points and at con- 
suming centers. In many cases, sev- 
eral markets were established at the 
same points, but they were soon con- 
solidated into Central Markets at Union 
Stockyards. 

Even with markets, the sellers had 
little knowledge of the intrinsic value 
of livestock, and the buyer was always 
in a favorable trading position and 
possessed more knowledge of the de- 
mand for meat and therefore the value 
of the livestock. Livestock, by its very 
nature, is difficult to appraise and in- 
vites sharp trading practices. So, to 
satisfy another need, the commission 
men came into being to represent the 
seller as his exclusive agent in the 
sale of his livestock; collect and remit 
the proceeds of sales, and establish and 





Ft. Worth Stockyards 


100 YEARS OF MARKETING 


By A. Z. BAKER 


President, American Stockyards Association 


enforce fair trade practices. Without 
organized markets, there was no as- 
surance of legitimate offers, freedom 
from collusion or fair trade practices. 


It soon became evident that some 
regulation of trading would be neces- 
sary to insure fair trade practices and 
protect the interests of the sellers. First, 
the stockyard owners, then the market 
agencies, then association of stockyard 
owners and market agencies, attempted 
to police trading in livestock. Finally, 
in 1921, the Congress, recognizing the 
importance of the Central Markets 
through which passed most of the live- 
stock being sold, enacted a law requir- 
ing reasonable services and charges, 
and fair, non-discriminatory practices. 

In the intervening years, economic 
and competitive developments in pro- 
duction, transportation, marketing, 
slaughtering and distribution of live- 
stock and meat have complicated live- 
stock marketing and imposed upon Cen- 
tral Markets an even greater responsi- 
bility, made more difficult by the de- 
centralization of marketing, along with 
transportation and slaughter. 

Today, the Central Markets serve the 
needs of the stockmen for conveniently 
located and efficiently operated stock- 
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yard facilities, and handling and weigh- 
ing services; for effective selling serv- 
ices, and for equitable marketing con- 
ditions. They perform a two-fold func- 
tion of converting livestock into dollars 
—the full number of dollars, reflecting 
the actual weight and true value of the 
livestock, returned promptly and cer- 
tainly to the seller—and communicating 
reliable, vital information regarding 
the supply of livestock and the demand 
for meat by the medium of price and 
market information to enable the pro- 
ducer to know what the consumer 
wants and the consumer to know what 
the producer provides. 


The efficiency of the Central Markets 
is affected by the volume and flow of 
livestock to market—factors that are 
controlled by the producers. The mar- 
kets must provide facilities and be pre- 
pared to handle any reasonable volume 
of livestock at any reasonable time. The 
market facilities could be utilized and 
personnel employed more efficiently, if 
the flow of livestock throughout the 
week, the year and the cycles could be 
leveled out. 

A recent study of 12 major cattle 
markets showed that 40 per cent of the 
total week’s receipts arrive on Monday, 
25 per cent on Tuesday, 19 per cent on 
Wednesday, 11 per cent on Thursday, 4 
per cent on Friday and less than 1 per 
cent on Saturday, with an average indi- 
cated efficiency of only about 40 per 
cent. The efficiency of markets operat- 
ing on a basis of one or two days of 
the week would fall far below this. At 
these same 12 markets, the volume of 
the average low month of the year was 





about 60 per cent of the high, and the 
low year about 70 per cent of the high 
year in the last decade. 

The efficiency of the use of facilities 
and personnel directly affects the cost 
of the stockyard and the selling services 
and charges are almost automatically 
and immediately adjusted to reflect the 
total volume of the livestock received 
and the pattern of marketing. 


The value of the Central Markets to 
the livestock producers can be en- 
hanced, diminished or even destroyed 
by the support or neglect of the pro- 
ducers, the stockyard owners or the 
market agencies, the laws and regula- 
tions provided by the Congress, or the 
foresightedness of the administration 
by responsible agencies. 

The Central Markets are prepared to 
serve the needs of a dynamic livestock 
industry in the years ahead, and per- 
haps perform their greatest usefulness 
in providing a coordinated marketing 
service in which production will be 
geared to consumption and the various 
independent specialized agencies en- 
gaged in or related to production, mar- 
keting and distribution brought into 
harmonious, efficient and effective re- 
lationship. 

One cannot view the developments 
in the livestock industry or listen to 
the predictions of things to come with- 
out recalling and noting the similarity 
to conditions which gave birth to the 
Central Markets, or wondering whether 
history is about to repeat itself. The 


Central Markets which serve the cattle 
industry are determined that it shall 
not come to pass. 
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COMPETITION, the life of trade, is well illustrated in this picture of buyer 


and seller who represent the hundreds of well-informed men at central markets 


who set the price-basing pattern in cattle sales the country over. (Market section 
photos and cover picture by Lyle Liggett, Pete Appleton and respective markets.) 
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THIS TRIO of Shorthorns framed by 
the background of a modern central 
market makes a pretty picture. 


Top Outlet= 
River Markets 
Livestock Group 


By ROBERT E. CUNNINGHAM 
Chairman 


Through a period of nearly 80 years, 
western ranchers have looked to the 
River Markets as the points where 
range cattle could best be shipped to 
take advantage of maximum purchas- 
ing power. Thousands of Corn Belt 
feeder buyers annually come into these 
markets seeking replacement livestock. 
Their numbers are greatly augmented 
by hundreds of packer buyers who an- 
nually buy cows and two-way cattle 
from the range country here at these 
seven central public markets. 


Western ranchers have come to rec- 
ognize the dollar and cents value of a 
unique service placed at their finger- 
tips by the agencies operating in the 
River Markets at Sioux Falls, Sioux 
City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
Denver and St. Louis. A vast network 
of radio and television stations, mid- 
western farm papers and periodicals 
announce the arrival of their livestock 
and brand name to prospective Corn 
Belt farmers and livestock feeders. 
Commission men, too, relay this infor- 
mation on a day-to-day basis to their 
many farmer-feeder customers. Best 
part of this whole service is that all 
such advertising costs River Market 
shippers not one cent extra. Our mar- 
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How to make your brand 
as valuable as 


STERLING or 
STETSON! 
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Soon as you stamp STERLING on a piece of 
silver .. . or put the STETSON brand on a 
hat ... folks will pay more for it! That’s be- 
cause both have built a reputation brand 
name through advertising. 


Same thing, Mr. Rancher, is true with cattle! 
Ask any commission man and he’ll tell you, 
“We get buyers galore in our alleys to bid on 
‘reputation cattle’ that are advertised on the 
market.” Now, when you ship your cattle 
to a commission man like me at one of the 
RIVER MARKETS, the arrival of your “brand 
name” is advertised to thousands and thou- 
sands of stocker and feeder buyers through- 
out the Corn Belt . . . by way of Radio, TV, 
Newspapers, Farm papers and Market papers. 


Believe me . . . the RIVER MARKET is the 
only place you get this kind of “reputation- 
buildin’ ” publicity! 


So you see .. . when you ship to a RIVER 
MARKET ... you not only get top-notch sell- 
ing, and buyers from all over the nation to 
bid on your cattle, but . . . like STERLING 
and STETSON .. . you build a “reputation” 
brand name too! 


By the way, your best outlet today .. . in 
every way ... for cows, calves, stockers and 
feeders and 2-way cattle, is the RIVER MAR- 
KET where Competition is King and Prices 
are Born! 





FOR PROFIT...AND PRESTIGE...SHIP TO A RIVER MARKET! 


@*e@ the RIVER MARKETS GROUP 


PUBLIC 






SIOUX FALLS SIOUX CITY OMAHA ST. JOSEPH 
MARKETS 
& KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS DENVER 
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kets assume all advertising and promo- 
tion expense. 


Ranchers have often stated that the 
reputation built by their cattle through 
taking advantage of these public infor- 
mation centers on the River Markets 
has been of such great value that it 
can never be reckoned in mere dollars 
and cents. For you see, Corn Belt feeder 
buyers come to look each year for rec- 
ognized brand names of cattle that they 
know will be found on sale in the pens 
and alleys of the River Markets. 

This wide publicity and public recog- 


nition which is accorded to your brand 
name is a regular insurance policy to 
a fellow in the business of raising the 
best range cattle that money can buy. 
As the old saying goes, “You haven’t 
got all your eggs in one basket.” There 
are some ranchers who consistently sell 
their cattle to one buyer year in and 
year out. Trouble with this kind of an 
arrangement is that there may come 
a day when that buyer goes out of 
business. Then, too, one buyer knows 
what a good-doing kind of cattle you’ve 
got—but no one else knows too much 
about them. 





Mr. Producer: 


Your biggest asset in livestock marketing is your 


Terminal Market. 
all country transactions. 


Here is the price-basing point for 


Your own interest requires that the Terminal Mar- 
ket be kept strong, for without the price-basing Terminal 
Market you would be at the mercy of the buyer. 


The bigger and stronger your Terminal Market, the 


more buyers it attracts. . 
prices. 


. more competition . . 
For the long-range pull 


. higher 


Support your Terminal Market 


THE OLD UNION STOCKYARDS 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 








Ship Your Livestock to 


THE GREAT WESTERN MARKET 


There you find 


e@ Broad outlet for all kinds of livestock. 


e Able and experienced selling agencies. 


e@ Skilled handling and weighing services. 


e Fair supervised trade practices. 


e Prompt and sure payment of proceeds. 


see. 
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We've found, down here on the River 
Markets, that the more Corn Belt feed- 
ers who know your cattle, the more 
live-wire bidders you can expect on 
them and the better you do pricewise. 
So the top dollar goes to the rancher 
who takes advantage of the nation’s 
finest showcase for livestock—a River 
Market—where experienced cattle feed- 
ers come to know and appreciate the 
chance of bidding on and buying your 
reputation brand, year in and year out. 
Last year, for example, replacement 
livestock bought in the seven River 
Markets went into feedlots in the fol- 
lowing states: Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Wisconsin. 

Just one thing more: With market 
cows again in light supply, it really 
pays to get them out in front of com- 
peting packers and order buyers who’ll 
give their top dollar to own them. Over 
the long pull, you’ll never go wrong in 
assuring yourself every available bid- 
der by consigning your she-stock to a 
River Market selling agency. 


Market Gateway 
To Expanding 
Cattle Industry 


By HERSCHEL M. HUNT 


Manager, Bourbon Stock Yards 
Marketing Service 


Deeply entrenched in the history of 
beef cattle production in the land of 
Dixie are the livestock marketing fa- 
cilities available at the Bourbon Stock 
Yards in Louisville, Ky. Serving the 
nation since 1834, the Bourbon Stock 
Yards is the South’s largest central, 
terminal market. 

In the early years of this livestock 
market, pork was the big product. 
Louisville, in 1840, was the pork pack- 
ing center of the United States, and 
thrived on the river boat trade that 
traveled the Ohio River. 

Besides being important as a packing 
center, old Louisville was the great dis- 
tributing point for trans-shipment of 
goods and livestock between St. Louis 
and Cincinnati; New Orleans and Balti- 
more; Philadelphia and New York. 


Many changes, of course, have been 
wrought since the days of river boats 
and salt pork, and pacing the rapid 
change in agriculture in the South has 
been the Bourbon Stock Yards in Louis- 
ville. In 1877, the first year records 
were available, 52,129 head of cattle 
were received at the Louisville market 
for trading. An interesting sideline to 
note, and an indication of changing 
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pA A k K = T i hy G THE VITAL LINK BETWEEN 
e e e PRODUCTION & PROFITS! 

GREATER COMPETITION . . . BETTER SALESMANSHIP . . . MEAN 

A HIGHER PRICE FOR YOUR STOCKERS AND FEEDERS AT OMAHA 





MORE BUYERS... At Omaha, stocker and 
feeder buyers from 24 states compete for your 
eattle and calves. In addition, Omaha's 18 
lecal packers . . . and order buyers tor packers 
in 183 other cities in 31 states . . . compete 
daily for your old cows and 2-way cattle. 


BETTER SALESMEN ... Omaha has 40 com- 
mission firms employing hundreds of experi- 
enced and bonded salesmen whose exist- 
ence depends on acquiring for you the 
“Top Dollar.” Each commission firm com- 
petes with all others to do a better job of 
selling your livestock. 


REMINDER — ENTER YOUR CATTLE AND CALVES NOW... 


SPECIAL STOCKER & FEEDER 
CARLOAD AUCTION SALE AT OMAHA 


OCTOBER 3 OCTOBER 30-31 

Sales will be held in the Omaha Stockyards Auction Arena .... seating over 1.000 buyers. 
For further information and entry blanks, 
contact any Omaha Commission Firm, or 
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OMAHA’'S 14th ANNUAL 
FEEDER CALF SHOW AND SALE 


. the Union Stock Yards. 


OMAHA became the leader 
by SERVING YOU BETTER 


UNION 


STOCK YARDS COMPANY 








times, was that in the same year 9,357 
head of horses and mules were traded 
at the yards. 

Compare this meager beginning with 
the 1957 receipts of 268,026 head of sal- 
able cattle received, for an indication 
of the great strides taken in the beef 
cattle industry. 


The operation of a terminal market 
is unfamiliar to many cattle producers 
in the South, since there are too few 
available for disposition of livestock in 
these states. Listed as public, terminal 
markets by the USDA are Knoxville, 
Memphis, Nashville, New Orleans and 
Louisville. 

There are those advocates of other 
types of markets that say there is no 
need for terminal markets in the South, 
but the producers who have the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the great 
amount of competition available to 
them do not agree. 

In speaking of competition, reference 
is not made to one or two or three 
buyers, but dozens of buyers purchas- 
ing tens of thousands of head of cattle 
annually at these markets. The past 
trend of decentralizing the cattle mar- 
kets of the country is viewed with 
alarm by many of the nation’s leading 
cattlemen and their organizations. De- 
centralization of any marketing system 
leads to the weakening of the price 
structure, and it would be well for the 
cattleman of the South to give serious 
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consideration to the consequences of 
furthering this practice. 

Along with the tremendous competi- 
tion available at a terminal market are 
the government agencies and regula- 
tory facilities such as scale inspection, 
bonding of firms, sanitary inspection 
and market news reporting. 

The latter is probably one of the 
most important of all services since 
smaller markets base their price opera- 
tions on the market quotations of the 
larger terminal markets. 

Another of the many services avail- 
able at a terminal market is the rapid 
selling and weighing of large volumes 
of livestock. Adequate facilities assure 
the utmost in services. 


Much has been written the past few 
years about the rapid increase in beef 
cattle production in the South. A phase 
of the South’s cattle operations that 
hasn’t received enough comment, 
though, is the increase in quality of 
the cattle produced. Granted there are 
still plenty of “southern type” cattle 
available, but the percentage of good- 
doing, high quality beef cattle is rising 
rapidly. Terminology such as “yellow- 
hammer” has disappeared from the 
market place. 

Evidence of this is noted by compar- 
ing the prices paid for stocker and 
feeder cattle from the South with those 
from the great ranges of the West. 
Also, favorable publicity is given to the 





cattle in this country by the many Corn 
Belt feeders who have switched their 
buying operations from the West to 
the South. No thought is given to dis- 
credit the cattle producers in other 
sections of the country, but much credit 
must be given to the people responsi- 
ble for this increase in quality of cattle 
below the Mason-Dixon line. 


This influx of Corn Belt cattle feed- 
ers into the buying channels of feeder 
cattle from the South is one of the 
reasons that the buying competition at 
the Bourbon Stock Yards has increased 
so much in the past few years. Just 
in the past two or three years, the 
orders and buyers have increased sev- 
eral fold for these feeder cattle at 
Louisville. Needless to say, this de- 
mand has made the Bourban Stock 
Yards the gateway to the South’s feed- 
er cattle business, and rightly so, for 
no better facilities exist for the move- 
ment of cattle from the South to the 
nation’s feed trough in the Corn Belt. 


Union Pacific To Build 
100 New Cabooses 


Addition of 100 new cabooses to 
Union Pacific Railroad’s car fleet is 
scheduled to begin in November, ac- 
cording to the company’s president, 
Arthur E. Stoddard. Construction will 
be done in the railroad’s Omaha shops. 
Cost figures will be about $1,900,000. 


THE CENTRAL MARKETS 


Established to Serve 





The needs of the cattlemen for convenient, dependable markets— 


Where stock could be assembled in attractive volume and sold 
under favorable conditions. 


Serving 





The needs of the stockmen efficiently, effectively, equitably— 


Converting livestock into dollars and communicating reliable in- 
formation about supply and demand. 


Prepared to Serve 


The needs of an expanding livestock industry— 


Coordinating the independent, specialized agencies of produc- 
tion, marketing and distribution. 


Members of 


AMERICAN STOCK YARDS ASSOCIATION 
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OMAHA GREETS 
NATION'S 
CATTLEMEN 


By CHARLES W. O’ROURKE 


Vice-president, Union Stock Yards 
Company of Omaha 


Omaha is honored to have been 
named the host city for the 1959 con- 
vention of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. The people of 
Omaha are looking forward with pleas- 
ure to welcoming cattlemen from all 
over the nation. 

In December of this year, the Omaha 
livestock market will have completed 
75 years of service to the livestock in- 
dustry. As a central livestock market, 
Omaha has helped to establish and pre- 
serve the price structure for all live- 
stock. It has helped to build and main- 
tain bargaining power for the livestock 
producers and feeders. 


The Omaha livestock market was 
established by seven pioneer men of 
vision and good judgment. One of 


these men was Alexander H. Swan of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., head of the Swan 
Land and Cattle Company. The others 
were outstanding Omaha men who 
were interested in the cattle business. 
They recognized the need for an open, 


competitive livestock market in this 
area. Omaha—strategically located at 
the gateway to the Corn Belt and ad- 
jacent to the cattle-producing range 
areas—was selected. 


The seven pioneers signed the arti- 
cles of incorporation of the Union Stock 
Yards Company of Omaha on Dec. 1, 
1883. By August of 1884, the stock- 
yards facilities were ready for use. The 
first shipment of livestock arrived at 
noon on Aug. 13, 1884. It consisted of 
531 head of cattle consigned by Fred 
Wolcott of Medicine Bow, Wyo., and 
was brought in by the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

The growth of the Omaha market, 
due primarily to increased buying com- 
petition, is reflected in its receipts of 
livestock. During its first full year of 
existence, the Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany of Omaha handled 150,000 head. 
In 1955, Omaha became the world’s 
largest livestock market and meat 
packing center, and it held that posi- 
tion in the years 1956 and 1957. 

In 1957, Omaha handled 5,824,625 
head of livestock—the largest total live- 
stock receipts for any market. These 
receipts came from 30 states and had 
an estimated value of $532 million— 
over $2 million for every market day 
of the year. 

Last year, Omaha’s 18 local packers 
slaughtered 21 per cent more cattle, 


hogs and sheep than were slaughtered 
in the next largest packing center. Of 
the 1957 receipts of slaughter livestock 
—including cows and grass-fat cattle 
—80 per cent were purchased by Omaha 
packers; order buyers for packers in 
183 other cities in 31 states purchased 
20 per cent. Nearly 700,000 head of 
stockers and feeders were sold on the 
Omaha market. These went to buyers 
in 25 states. 


Because of the large volume of live- 
stock handled on a central market, 
selling costs—including both yardage 
and commission charges—average only 
about 1 per cent of the sales price. Con- 
sidering the services and facilities pro- 
vided, no other agricultural commodity 
is handled on so small a margin as 
livestock on a central market. 


Patrons expect more from central 
markets, and they get it. For instance, 
at a central market such as Omaha you 
will find: 

1. Finest Facilities — modern, sani- 
tary stockyards facilities constructed 
and maintained for the use and benefit 
of patrons. Livestock must be shown 
well to sell well! 


2. Competent Selling—numerous 
commission firms, employing many ex- 
perienced and bonded salesmen, whose 
existence depends upon acquiring the 
“top dollar” for livestock consigned to 
them. The firms compete with each 


Sioux City is the World’s Largest 


Stocker and Feeder Market... . 


MORE BUYERS 
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Competition is King 


and Prices are Born Stock 
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SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS. 


There are many reasons why the . 


Sioux City Stock 


is the world’s largest stocker and feeder market 


MORE FEED .. . MORE CORN . . 
CATTLE AND LAMB FEEDERS MEANS A READY MADE DEMAND 
FOR STOCK CATTLE AND LAMBS WORKING FOR YOU AT THE 





. MORE HONEST-TO-GOODNESS 
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other to do a better job of handling 
and selling livestock. 

3. Accurate Weights—on govern- 
ment-tested scales, operated by im- 
partial and bonded weighmasters em- 
ployed by the stockyard companies 
which neither buy nor sell livestock. 

4. More Sellers—concentrated com- 
petition for all classes, grades and 
weights of livestock. More buyers 
mean more competition; more competi- 
tion means higher prices. 

5. Ethical Trade Practices—the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the re- 
spective livestock exchanges provide 
safeguards against unethical trade prac- 
tices. Honesty and integrity are the 
trademark of central markets. 


6. Accurate Market Information — 
since livestock prices are established at 
central markets, it is important that 
adequate and accurate information be 
disseminated throughout the country. 
The livestock agencies at central mar- 
kets play an important part in this serv- 
ice to the livestock industry. 

These are a few of the important 
“extras” found at central markets under 
the private-treaty method of selling. 
Realizing that there are some who pre- 
fer to buy and sell at auction, the 
Omaha livestock market has scheduled 
two special stocker-and-feeder carload 
auction sales this fall—on Sept. 12 and 
Oct. 3. These sales will provide those 
who prefer to sell by auction an oppor- 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER slipped up in front of the group of cattle operators 
for this close-up of the USDA market board at the Denver stockyards. Up-to-the- 
minute price information is reflected here on Denver prices as well as those from 
the other major markets. 
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IN CONTRAST to the Fort Worth stockyards open pens shown at the be- 
ginning of the Central Market Section are these panel-covered cattle pens at a 


section of the Indianapolis stockyards. 
closed areas, while in the West cattle are customarily in the open. This newest 


In the East, many cattle are fed in 


in roof and lighting construction demonstrates the progressiveness at central 
markets in serving their customers with facilities suited to the area. 
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tunity to do so in the center of the 
largest livestock-feeding area in the 
nation. 


It should be remembered that effici- 
ent marketing is the vital link between 
production and profit. Selecting a mar- 
ket for his cattle is one of the stock- 
man’s most important decisions. His 
expenditure of time and money can be 
transacted into the greatest dollar re- 
turn if he makes a wise decision in 
choosing his market. 


It is vital, therefore, to seek a market 
where cattle can be sold at fair market 
values, reflecting the total current sup- 
ply and demand—a market where com- 
petitive buying and competent selling 
will assure full market values for any 
number of any kind of cattle at any 
time. 


New Features 
At Denver Yards 


Look at the crowd around the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture market 
board in the lobby of the Denver Live- 
stock Exchange Building any morning, 
and you will realize more than ever 
that “markets are made” on the central 
market. 


This iarge bulletin board, provided 
by the Denver Union Stock Yard Co., 
lists receipts at the major central mar- 
kets and provides up-to-the-minute fac- 
tual reports at Denver as gleaned by 
market reporters and teletype machines 
from the other major markets. 


This information is eagerly sought 
each day. It shows the price-basing 
nature of the Denver market for the 
region and the price-basing pattern of 
other large central markets. 

“Eliminate the central market and 
its rapid-fire availability as a price re- 
porting point, reflecting the full law 
of supply and demand, and you have 
eliminated a method of quickly deter- 
mining livestock prices,”’ Denver Union 
Stock Yards Co. officials declare. 

They agree that central markets must 
ever seek to improve their facilities and 
services as well as maintain a strong 
position in attracting buyers to the 
supply which also must be preserved to 
attract buyers. 


As a result, the Denver Union Stock 
Yard Co. facilities are recognized as 
among the cleanest, most mechanized 
and most efficient in the nation. This 
has resulted from a long-range plan- 
ning program of repair and mainte- 
nance that has kept pace with the 
changes in transportation and handling 
of livestock. 

But the stockyards company also has 
added other extra services. Latest is 
free “bus” service within the cattle 
yards. A so-called “Tin Goose” trans- 
ports buyers and sellers, as well as 
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BEST IN THE WEST 


Two Major FEEDER 
Shows and Sales 
at Denver 


OCTOBER 16 
NOVEMBER 13 


Here’s the greatest buying and selling opportunity of the fall. 
Yearlings and calves in carload lots showing and selling in the 
Denver ‘show case’’ made famous by the National Western Stock 
Show and the Denver market which is noted for its good-doing re- 


placement cattle. 


Nationally known judges and auctioneers will handle the plac- 
ings and the selling. Concentrated competition and the best in 
handling facilities will net you more at Denver. 


For entry blanks, premium lists, write 
Fall Feeder Show, Stockyards, Denver 16, Colo. 
Or contact your Denver Commission Firm 


Think It Over Denver Is Your Market— 
Before You Sell at Home Working for Your Interests 


The DENVER UNION STOCK YARD CO. 
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SINCE 1887--- 


‘top market at the top of the nation’ 


For 71 years, the South St. Paul stockyards has 
been the Northwest’s largest livestock terminal mar- 
ket, serving the thousands of commercial feeders, 
livestock producers and dairy farmers in the corn 


belt and Upper Midwest. That record speaks for 
itself. 


Any market, to stay in business for seven decades, 
through good times and bad, through wars, panics 
and depressions, must have done well by its cus- 
tomers. Its ways of doing business must have been 
sound—must have produced benefits in full market 


values to our customers, year after year. 


Today, we salute the past and dedicate our future 


to the serving of our market customers! 


SAINT PAUL UNION 
STOCKYARDS COMPANY 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





BUYERS AND SELLERS at the Den- 
ver yards observe cattle from a jeep 
“bus” which operates along the main 
alley during marketing hours. This 
bus, called the “Tin Goose,” has been 
so successful that a better vehicle is 
being built. 


rs 


market people, up and down the main 
cattle alley from the Livestock Ex- 
change Building to the feeder cattle 
division throughout the market hours. 


The service has proved so successful 
and so widely used that a new and im- 
proved “Tin Goose” is now being built 
to take the place of the former jeep- 
drawn vehicle which was operated on 
a trial basis to determine the value of 
the service. The roving bus provides 
an opportunity for shippers and buyers 
to travel the cattle yards quickly and 
easily. 

Another service being offered by the 
Denver market this fall is the sched- 
uling of two feeder cattle shows and 
sales. For those who prefer the show 
and sale, the market is offering these 
events on Oct. 16 and Nov. 13 as a sup- 
plement to the famed National Western 
Feeder Show and Sale in January. 


Nationally known judges will place 
the feeder cattle which will be entered 
in carload lots. Two outstanding auc- 
tioneers who cry the major feeder 
cattle sales will preside with the ham- 
mer on the auction block. Commission 
firms on the Denver market and the 
Denver Union Stock Yard Co. are co- 
operating in conducting these two 
shows and sales. 


At the same time private treaty sell- 
ing of feeder cattle will continue as 
always in the pens of the cattle divi- 
sion on the market. Due to the number 
of cattle that have been contracted, 
Denver stockyards officials believe that 
ranchers who have held their cattle for 
fall are in a strong position. 


“There is a large demand for cattle, 
and with an anticipated shortage to 
fill the demand, the man who sells 
on the market is in the best bargaining 
position,” they say. 


Chicago Market 
Modernizing 


A several million dollar moderniza- 
tion program is getting under way at 
the Chicago Stock Yards, according to 
Charles S. Potter, president. 


“Chicago will be not only the largest 
livestock market in the world but also 
the most-up-to-date in facilities for 
both buyer and seller,”’ Mr. Potter said. 


Several areas of the cattle sales divi- 
sion have been revamped, incorporat- 
ing the latest type of pen construction. 
Four hundred new sales and holding 
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LOST: 4 YEARLING STEERS 


PAYWEIGHT IS IMPORTANT! 


At Chicago you get paid for every pound your cattle weigh 
.. No paper shrink . . . no overnight stand . . . no weigh- 
ing at the end of a haul or trail. 


Sale Dates: Sept. 12, Sept. 26, Oct.10, Nov. 7 
14th annual SHOW and SALE — Oct. 23-24-25 


Consign to: 


Rosenbaum Bros. & Co. McCausland, Hoag & Vaughan Dolan, Ludeman & Co. 
(Harry Wertheimer-Jim Gentlemen) (Chalk Work-Homer White) 


Chicago Producers H. D. Copeland & Co. Walters & Dunbar 
Comm. Assn. (Les Hatch-E. J. Wegener) 


Gillogly and Company Corkey and Boegner Haime and Reneker 


CHICAGO STOCK YARDS 


“the barometer of livestock prices” 


September, 1258 
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pens have already been constructed. 
Two additional scalehouses have also 
been completed. 

Split-post construction, with no pro- 
jections to bruise cattle, new water 
mains, new sewers, steel hayracks and 
aluminum gates are some of the new 
features. The floor of each pen is paved 
with rough asphalt and is pitched to 
assure proper drainage and facilitate 
cleaning. 


The new sales alleys are equipped 
with aluminum shelter houses serving 
as alley offices for commission firms 
and comfortable waiting facilities for 
patrons of the market. 

Plans for a one-half million dollar 
rail shipping division at the south- 


Stockers & Feeders 
are in Demand 


Here in the heart of the 
Corn Belt, we have many 
more orders for stocker and 
feeder cattle than can be 
filled from the available 
supply. This helps the 
seller. 


Slaughter Cattle 
are in Demand 


Here, too, we have a grow- 
ing demand for choice 
slaughter cattle for local 
packers as well as eastern 
and southern packers. In 
this class, too, supply is 
short of demand 


Take advantage of 
this demand 


Use our central location in 
transportation, both west 
and east, as well as to the 
growing south .. . excellent 
rail and truck facilities. 


St. Louis National 
Stockyards Co. 


National Stock Yards 
Illinois 
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eastern corner of the yards are now 
complete. The new division will be the 
most modern in the United States and 
will have the capacity to set 120 rail 
cars at one time. The location will be 
adjacent to the cattle sales pens which 
will substantially shorten the drives 
to the load-out chutes. 


Chicago is located in the most heavi- 
ly concentrated livestock feeding area 
in the nation and is the closest major 
livestock market to the heavy meat 
consuming areas in the East. More than 
1,000 carloads of livestock are bought 
by buyers representing 300 off-the- 
market packers and shipped out of 
Chicago each week. During 1957, 51 
per cent of the salable cattle, 29 per 
cent of the salable hogs, and 36 per cent 


| of the salable sheep were purchased by 


such buyers. 
» = > 


Four prominent Corn Belt feeders 
and a University of Illinois extension 
livestock specialist have been named as 
judges for the 14th Annual Chicago 
Feeder Cattle Show and Sale to be held 
Oct. 23-25 at the Chicago Stock Yards. 

The five judges are: Professor Harry 
G. Russell, animal science extension, 
University of Illinois; Will Jargo, An- 
dover, Ia.; Marion Menke, Lexington, 
Nebr.; William Thompson, New Carlisle, 
Ohio; and Dwight Smoker, Wanatah, 
Ind. 

Five feeder cattle sales will be held 
at the Chicago Stock Yards this year. 
In addition to the annual show and sale, 
four special feeder auctions are sched- 
uled for Sept. 12, Sept. 26, Oct. 10 and 
Nov. 7. 

Last year the show and sale, largest 
event of its kind in the country, at- 
tracted entries from 15 states and 
Canada. 





The MARKET 
Pieture—— 


Fluctuating grain-fed cattle prices 
apparently had little effect upon the 
price structure of stocker and feeder 
cattle. The recent progressively down- 
ward trend in fed cattle prices finally 
came to a halt in late August as mar- 
ketings were reduced. 

In fact, some markets showed sub- 
stantial price recovery, but whether the 
upward trend had any solid foundation 
was questionable. Dressed beef mar- 
kets failed to respond to higher live 
cattle costs, leaving the live market in 
a somewhat forced position and vulner- 
able to any sharp increase in receipts. 
Also, the approaching Labor Day holi- 
day, when consumer demand diverts to 
sausage items, was a deterring factor 
in the dressed trade. 

Uncertainty prevailed as to the out- 
look for fat cattle prices in the fall 
months. With cattle feeding surveys 
indicating a sharp increase in numbers 
on feed, but with inspected cattle 
slaughter staying consistently under a 
year ago—upward to 10 per cent or 
more—it was difficult to reconcile the 
two. While cow slaughter was running 
behind a year ago, due to the trend 
toward re-stocking of ranges, this was 
hardly the key to the entire reduction 
in slaughter. 

The large carryover of feed grains 
from last year’s crop was perhaps the 
key to midwestern cattle feeders con- 
tinuing to hold on to their feedlot cattle, 
with the purpose of using up as much 
of the surplus feed through livestock 
as possible before liquidating. This pro- 
cedure seemed all the more important 
in view of another bumper crop ahead, 
which seems practically in the making. 





A CAREFUL COUNT of all the thousands of cattle that go through the 
central markets is one of the routine but extremely important jobs of market 
personnel. 
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An interesting development late in 
August was that heavy feedlot steers 
were in much improved demand at 
some markets and the price discrimina- 
tion against such heavy cattle, if well 
finished, was much less than a month 
ago. At the Chicago market, steers 
scaling as heavy as 1,400 to 1,500 pounds 
grading prime sold up to $27.50 against 
an extreme top of around $28 to $28.50, 
and even the $28 money was paid for 
cattle weighing up to 1,300 pounds or 
better. In fact, that particular market 
indicated that there was a dependable 
outlet of cattle grading high-choice 
and prime, regardless of weight, with 
yearling steers as light as 1,050 and 
heavy beeves as high as 1,500 pounds 
bringing top prices. This, again, brings 
confusion into the picture and tends to 
discount any talk of a backlog of heavy 
cattle to be disposed of. Further than 
that, it tends to indicate that strictly 
long-fed cattle are not too numerous 
at this time. 


Some expansion was noted in mar- 
keting of dry cows from range areas, 
but packers were unsuccessful in lower- 
ing prices to any great extent. Prices 
fluctuated mildly up and down but 
generally recovered any weakness in a 
short time. As a result, cows were fully 
as high as a month ago, and in a few 
instances were bringing more. Like- 
wise, bulls continued their relatively 
high position, with high-yielding sau- 
sage bulls often bringing as much as or 
more than short-fed steers and heifers. 

With the fluctuation in grain-fed 
cattle prices, there was some uncer- 
tainty as to prices on two-year-old 
feeder steers, some buyers assuming a 
bearish attitude. However, sales of 
heavy steers on feeder account at lower 
prices were difficult to confirm, and 
only occasionally could a sale be found 
to indicate weakness. 

On the other hand, yearling steers, 
heifers and stock calves continued to 
sell fully steady, and, in fact, there 
were instances where this class of stock 
sold higher. This was particularly true 
of light yearlings weighing under 700 
pounds and calves. Most buyers in 
search of stock calves showed very 
little concern for the relationship be- 
tween calf prices and the present fat- 
cattle market. Many took the attitude 
that lightweight stocker cattle will be 
high, regardless of other related condi- 
tions, and the tendency was to buy 
calves whenever and wherever they 
could be located. 

More and more evidence was seen of 
growers retaining a larger than normal 
number of heifers for breeding, and it 
appeared that quite a few growers 
would hold a considerable share of 
their calf crop, both steers and heifers. 


Price round-up: Late in August, with 
grain-fed cattle prices tending to level 
off, good and choice steers sold in a 
range of $24 to $26.50, mostly $25 to 
$26. A limited volume of long-fed 
choice steers made $26.75 to $27.25, 
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ranging in weight from as light as 
1,070 pounds upward to 1,275 pounds. 
A small volume of standard to good 
steers ranged from $19.50 to $23.50, 
mostly $22 to $22.50. Bulk of the good 
and choice heifers brought $24.50 to 
$25.75, with a few loads well up in 
the choice grade making $26 to $26.25, 
these usually weighing around 875 to 
930 pounds. Standard and good heifers 
ranged from $20 to $23.50. 

Utility beef cows bulked at $18 to 
$19.50, with a sizable volume of utility 
and commercial grass cows weighing 
1,050 to 1,200 pounds $20 to $20.50, these 
usually expected to make attractive 
yields. Canners and cutters were by 
far in the minority of volume at $15 
to $18. A few thin stock cows were 
picked up at $16.50 to $19.50, those at 
the latter price on the young order. 

Yearling stock steers, good and choice, 
both for immediate and fall delivery 
continued to bring $25 to $27, with an 
increased number bringing $26 or 
better and occasional loads of short 
yearlings or last fall calves reported 
at $28 to $30. Good and choice two- 
year-old steers were reported at $23.50 
to $25, most sales $24 upward, although 
some medium to good lacking in qual- 
ity dropped into the $22 bracket. Good 
and choice yearling heifers ranged 
from $23.50 to $25.50, most sales at $24 
or better, and some light yearlings ex- 
pected to weigh around 525 to 600 
pounds getting upward to $26. Good 
and choice stock steer calves brought 
$30 to $35, with an increased volume 
from $33 upward, and small bunches 
of choice to fancy bringing up to $37, 
some reputation show-type in a small 
way as high as $40. Good and choice 
heifer calves ranged from $28 to $33, 
not much volume under $30.—C. W. 
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CUTTER LABORATORIES, 
Berkeley, California 





A-1 Handmade Manila 


ROPE HALTERS 


(No cheap sisal rope) 

1/2” mold resistant................ $1.25 ea. 

7/16” pure Manila 

3/8” pure Manila... 

All halters finished with rose knots, unless 
|} you prefer hog rings. Please specify with 
|| order. All orders of six or more postpaid 
|} in U. S. A. Send check with order; no 
| C.O.D. please. 


George W. Landers 


145 North 5th St., Hot Springs, S. Dak. 


More than 130 different meat prod- 
ucts are canned. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





Canadian cattle numbers dropped 3 
per cent between June 1, 1957, and 
June 1, 1958, to 11,001,000 head. 


Fe a eee MTA 


25¢ for sample copy. 1 Year for $3.00 
P. O. Box 238, Webster City, lowa 





Engineering and grading work has 
started on the $16 million federal ani- 
mal disease laboratory to be built near 
Iowa State College, Ames. It should be 
finished in about two and a half years. 


K-R-S Liquid kills 
infesters on contact, 


prevents reinfestation, 
promotes healing 





knocks out maggots 
and screw worms fast! 


K-R-S Smear — first 
with both lindane and 
diphenylamine for 
larval kill and wound 
protection. 
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re . a Ranch House Window 


Well, one of the big, big jobs of the 
year—the 1958 Year Book—is finished 
and by now all National CowBelle 
members in good standing should have 
copies. If your 1958 dues are paid and 
you haven't received one, drop a line 
to our secretary, Mrs. Atchison. The 
thing that makes this tedious task 
worth while to your officers and yours 
truly is the hope it is of real value to 
you all in keeping in touch with officers 
and committee chairmen in other states. 
I’m still hoping for an expression of 
opinion as to whether we should or 
should not include the names and ad- 
dresses of all state officers. As I told 
you last month, in some instances I left 
out some purely state committee chair- 
men in the interests of holding down 
the cost of the Year Book. 

Elsewhere on these pages you'll find 
some changes, corrections and additions 
which I hope you'll paste in your book 
to keep it up-to-date. Now and again 
as new officers take over, or as mem- 
berships of important committees are 
changed, I hope you'll keep us in- 
formed and I will publish the changes 
so that insofar as possible we'll keep 
our Year Books current until time for 
the new one next year. 


7 > * 


Though we covered the general coun- 
cil meeting in Denver in a general way 
last month, there are some notes that 
came in later that I’d like to share with 
you. Next to our January meeting, this 
July gathering of our National officers 
and the representatives from different 
states is the most important event of 
the National CowBelles’ existence. Per- 
haps even more than at the convention, 
when election of officers, etc., takes up 
a good deal of available time, this 
smaller meeting right in the middle of 
the current officers’ term shapes our 
policy and implements our plans. 

This year, with 34 present, plans and 
projects were many and varied. In ad- 
dition to those mentioned last month, 
there was a reminder by Mrs. Burghart 
that either wall or tables would be 
available so each state could set up its 
own exhibit of activities during 1958. 

Plans for a new cookbook and for 
pushing the sale of the present one, 
“Beef Cookery,” were discussed. 

A committee headed by Mrs. Fred 
Wojahn of North Dakota was appointed 
to investigate the feasibility of copy- 
righting the word “CowBelle” and 
“American National CowBelles.” 
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By DOROTHY McDONALD 


Mrs. Roy Houck and Mrs. Dave Rice 
reported on Beef for Father’s Day, both 
stressing that in the future orders for 
promotional material should be sent 
far enough in advance so that plenty 
could be obtained to fill orders. 


It was suggested that we put more 
statistics in stores in regard to the 
amount of beef that an hour’s labor will 
buy and that we adopt a year-round 
program of beef facts for consumer 
education. 

One of the most challenging reports 
was that of Mrs. Tom Field and Mrs. 
Hilliard Miller on the new Father of 
the Year project. They suggested that 
this year the rules should be in the 
hands of the state chairmen not later 
than Sept. 15, and that arrangements be 
made for the CowBelles to bear more 
of the financial burden since we could 
not expect so much help from our allied 
industries in the future. 

To sum it up: We now have a well- 
balanced program for beef promotion 
that can be worked throughout the 
year if it is properly spearheaded. But 
it will work only if we, one and all, 
work at it. 


1958 Year Book Changes 


CALIFORNIA CowBelles’ conven- 
tion for 1958 will be held in Santa Rosa 
on Dec. 5-6. 


RECEIVING the grand champion 
mounted senior riding group trophy is 
Mrs. William Barnwell III, director of 
the Humboldt County CowBelle riders. 


LOUISIANA CowBelles’ Beef Cook- 
ery chairman is Mrs. Miron Fenton, 
Fenton, La. 

SOUTH DAKOTA CowbBelles’ histo- 
rian and Scrapbook chairman is Mrs. 
Bud Thomas, Interior, S. D. Their 
“Beef for Father’s Day” chairman is 
Mrs. Don Smith, Ridgeview, S. D. 





Frozen ground beef was first choice 
of 43 out of 47 states queried by the 
USDA as to their preference of the top 
10 foods for the school lunch program. 
Operating in all states, including Alas- 
ka, and Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam and 
Virgin Islands, the program gives pupils 
good lunches and uses up surpluses. 





At Home On The Range 


As September nights turn nippy, 
those of you who like to cook supper 
outdoors (do any of you love it as 
much as I, I wonder?) are torn between 
the necessity of putting on another 
sweater or moving the whole proceed- 
ings indoors to the coziness of the oven- 
warmed kitchen. For those fortunate 
enough to own one of the new rotis- 
serie ovens, the change-over won't 
make a bit of difference in the grill- 
easy kind of foods you serve. But I’ve 
found that even with just the ordinary 





The presentation was made by Miss 
Beverly Scott (Miss Eureka of 1958) 
at the annual 1958 Fortuna rodeo at 
Fortuna, Calif. 
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kind of oven and broiler, plus a goodly 
supply of aluminum foil to make clean- 
ing up easier, you can serve approxi- 
mately the same succulent steaks, ribs 
or fowl if you'll take time to marinate 
for a while beforehand and baste oc- 
casionally with a seasoned sauce dur- 
ing the baking or broiling time. 

Spareribs, for instance, can be broiled 
until lightly-browned, brushed with a 
hot Texas barbecue sauce and bundled 
up in aluminum foil in a slow oven to 
cook tender. Remember to fold back 
the foil and let the ribs brown and dry 
out for about 15 minutes before serving 
so they won’t seem too moist and 
steamy. 


Steaks that are likely to be a little 
short of complete tenderness I usually 
marinate in a mixture of % cup salad 
oil, 1 tbsp. vinegar, % cup soy sauce and 
1 sliced onion or a crushed garlic clove 
for 3 or 4 hours in the refrigerator be- 
fore broiling. Serve these less-than- 
perfectly tender cuts sliced diagonally 
across the grain in 34-inch strips. 

Browsing through an old cookbook 
recently I came upon a very different 
kind of tenderizer—to me, at least. I 
haven't as yet tried it, but I intend to. 
Perhaps you'd like to? 


GERMAN FLANK STEAK 
flank steak 
About % cup beer 
clove garlic, if desired 
onion, chopped 
Salt and pepper 


2 tbsp. melted butter. 


ot 


~~ 


Place flank steak in a shallow pan 
and sprinkle with chopped onions and 
crushed garlic, if desired. Add beer to 
just cover meat and let stand in re- 
frigerator for 3 hours or longer. Drain, 
shake off onion and garlic, broil 4 to 6 
inches below flame, turning once. Dur- 
the last 2 or 3 minutes under the broil- 
er, salt and pepper to taste and drizzle 
on the melted butter. It goes without 
saying that the meat should be just 
lightly broiled, as too much cooking 
does make steak tougher, and it should 
be sliced across the grain before serv- 
ing. “No beery taste,” the recipe as- 
sures, “but just an enhancing of the 
meat’s own flavor.” 


For now ... good eating and good 
evening to you all.—D.M. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA CowBelle officers include (front row, 1. to r.) Mrs. Charles 
White, Oelrichs, past president; Mrs. M. C. Cordes, Sturgis, president; Mrs. Cather 
Clanton, Buffalo, director; Mrs. George Fawcett, Ree Heights, director; (back 
row) Mrs. A. C. Smith, Mobridge, first vice-president; Mrs. Stanley Barber, Long 
Valley, director; Mrs. Walter Crago, Belle Fourche, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Ray 
Carr, Valentine, second vice-president, and Mrs. Orville Ellenbecker, Gettysburg, 


director, are not shown in the picture. 


A Message From 
Your CowBelle President 


Here I am rushing to meet the dead- 
line again. How time flies! Are you 
wondering, as I am, where the sum- 
mer has gone? School is starting again. 
Our oldest little grandson goes this 
year. It seems only yesterday that he 
was just a babe. I’ve heard that when 
one reminisces, it is a sure sign of old 
age. Well, I don’t believe it. Youth is 
a spirit, and the important thing is to 
be young and alert in one’s thinking. 


I hope you are all planning to pro- 
mote “Glorious Beef Stew” this month. 
With the cool fall days coming on, it 
will be just the thing to whet the 
appetite. A good place to use the last 
of the vegetables from the garden. 
Hope you haven’t had as much hail on 
yours as we had. 


Clelie Dekle and I have had a pre- 
view of promotional material which 
will be appearing in the Ad Builder 
for the National Restaurant Association. 
We are quite pleased with it. Remem- 
ber to push beef in the restaurants in 
your locality for the month of October. 


I did a new recipe the other day 
called “Glazed Corned Beef.” Delicious, 
and so easy. It is wonderful to slice 
cold meat for sandwiches. It would be 
a good thing to keep on hand for school 
snacks or lunches. 

Ida Mae and I had an interesting in- 
terview with Mr. Brendler of Summit 
House, Inc., a publishing house. We 
saw some art work and a few of the 
ideas that they have in mind for the 
revised Cook Book. It will not be 
ready until September 1959. 

Orders are coming in nicely on the 
present Beef Cookery, and, remember, 
girls, they make wonderful gifts for 
those fall bridal showers. 

Many states are sending in new 
memberships. Let’s not be satisfied 
until Every Cattle Woman is a Cow- 
Belle. Keep up the good work! 


Yodie Burghart 


Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


Shelby County (Mo.) CowBelles had 
a spot on the program of the Hunnewell 
Homecoming on July 25. This is an an- 
nual event, with some good cattle 
shown, and for the past three years 
local CowBelles have used their time 
on the program to further beef promo- 
tion. 


© = + 
North Dakota CowBelle Alumni 
(the “no-dues, no-officers, no-work” 


fun organization of past officers of the 
North Dakota CowBelles) held a pot- 
luck dinner at the Hanson ranch on 
Sunday, Sept. 7. (Sorry, no details as 
yet. ED.) 

7 * +. 

At their annual Father’s Day picnic 
at the Dan Clark Ranch the Tucson 
CowBelles were entertained by a show- 
ing of slides made in Germany, France, 
Holland, England, Ireland, and at the 
World’s Fair in Belgium by Betty Lane, 
Arizona CowBelles’ publicity chairman. 
Betty’s trip included a wonderful visit 
with her youngest son and his wife in 
Bad-Herefeld, Germany, where her son 
is stationed with the air force. 


Western Colorado CowBelle Council 
met on Aug. 12 at the Bill Whatley 
Ranch near Debeque with the Holy 
Cross CowBelles acting as hostesses of 
the day. 

« * « 

In their first appearance as a 
mounted riding group the Humboldt 
County (Calif.) CowBelles captured 
the grand champion senior riding group 
trophy in the 1958 Rodeo at Foruna 
recently. This handsome trophy will 
remain in the permanent posession of 
the Humboldt CowBelles and will be 
displayed in the new agricultural build- 
ing at Spruce Point. 


An oil painting by Humboldt County 
(Calif.) CowBelles’ talented member, 
Mrs. Dorothy Kerr, was recently pur- 
chased jointly by the county wool 
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growers and cattlemen’s associations to 
be hung in the new agricultural build- 
ing at Spruce Point. Mrs. Kerr, wife 
of Dr. William Kerr, president emeritus 
of the University of California Medical 
School and now a Humboldt County 
rancher, has donated proceeds of this 
sale to the CowBelles. 


* . . 


Mrs. W. L. Caldwell, president of the 
Louisiana CowBelles, met recently with 
presidents and secretaries of five parish 
cattlemen’s associations in Lafayette to 
formulate plans for the annual conven- 
tion of the Louisiana Cattlemen and 
CowBelles in 1959. 


* * > 


At the July 16th meeting of the 
Calcasieu (La.) CowBelles in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Helms of 
Sweetlake, Mrs. W. L. Caldwell, presi- 
dent of the Louisiana CowBelles, gave 
an interesting report on the recent 
general council meeting in Denver. On 
August 3 Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell were 
guests of the Vermilion Parish Cattle- 
men at a barbecue and membership 
meeting at Girouard’s camp. 


With the busy months of summer 
haying, riding and caring for cattle, the 
regular meetings of the Fremont County 
(Colo.) CowBelles were suspended un- 
til fall. But the Belles were busy dur- 
ing the Royal Gorge Roundup, helping 
to select a queen and making a float 
entry; at the rodeo, Chairman Mrs. 
Robert Shoemaker presented the queen 
with a trophy from the CowBelles. 
The local CowBelles have also given 
a trophy each year since they were or- 
ganized for the annual 4-H Fair. This 
year’s trophy was presented by Presi- 
dent Mrs. Walter Ireland to John 
Moore, winner in the beef breeding di- 
vision. Another late-summer activity 
was helping to staff the booth of the 
state CowBelles at the Colorado State 
Fair in Pueblo. Mrs. Dave Black, Mrs. 
Walter Ireland, Mrs. Victor Miller, Mrs. 
Geo. Koch, Mrs. Nate Patton, Mrs. 
Oscar Ireland and Mrs. S. Goodwin 
helped with this ——Reporter, Mrs. Oscar 
Ireland, Canon City, Colo. 








Mrs. Reagan 


OLDEST MEMBER 


Lou Belle Reagan, born 1873, was 
one of nine children of John and Jen- 
nie Chalk in Bell County, Texas. She 
attended Belton, Tex. school, and when 
she married James Reagan, a rancher 
from Jack County, she moved with 
him to El Paso, then to several places 
in Mexico before returning to the 
States in 1906. The young couple 
homesteaded 160 acres in open-range 
country west of Tularosa, N. M. Dur- 
ing the drouth which lasted several 
years from 1916, Jim went back to 
Mexico and Belle stayed north to send 
their three children to school. In 1922 
she moved with them to Douglas, Ariz., 
near where Jim owned a ranch. Mr. 
Reagan passed away in 1935 and Mrs. 
Reagan has since then spent her time 
with her children: she has one grand- 
daughter. 

Mrs. Reagan is the oldest member of 
Laveen (Ariz.) CowBelles, in which 
her daughter, Margaret Hash, is a 
charter member. The mother has re- 


cently been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the group. 
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VISITING LADIES at the South Dakota Stock Growers Association conven- 
tion in Belle Fourche, S. D., recently enjoyed coffee as guests of the Tri-State 
CowBelles who presided as hostesses at the Hospitality Hall. 
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Beef Promotion 


A note from Rilea W. Doe, vice-presi- 
dent of Safeway Stores, says in part, 
“The CowBelles are to be congratulated 
on the aggressive way they went after 
this job (Beef for Father’s Day promo- 
tion.) Safeway was happy to cooper- 
ate.” And we, I think, are happy to 
have had such fine “neighbors” as Safe- 
way and the many other stores and or- 
ganizations without which we couldn't 
have any sort of national promotion 
worth mentioning on our very tiny 
budget. 

The North Dakota CowBelles pro- 
moted beef and made new friends for 
the industry by keeping “open house” 
in a charming little trailer at the open- 
ing of the outdoor drama “Old Four- 
Eyes,” which was part of the celebra- 
tion honoring Theodore Roosevelt in 
Medora this summer. “Can’t say we 
did a landoffice business because of the 
very rainy weather,” admits President 
Mrs. Fred Wojahn, “but it was fun 
meeting members of the cast and many 
other interesting people and I’m sure 
they now understand better what the 
CowBelles do.” 

The Laveen (Arizona) CowBelles, 
who spearheaded the beef promotion 
drive in Maricopa County, set a new 
mark for other groups to shoot at when 
they presented 110 pounds of beef to 
the parents of the first baby boy born 
in a Phoenix hospital on Father’s Day. 


IT’S A FACT 


You can drink milk, churn butter 
from it or make cheese. But the In- 
gram Menthol Co. has a formula for 
shaving cream that uses milk. The 
milk, says the company, serves as a 
buffer which helps to prevent rash ac- 
tion of the soap and water mixture on 
the shaver’s face. 


Total projects on the interstate high- 
way system since the program began on 
July 1, 1956, totaled 1,952 miles by the 
end of July. The cost of these projects 
was $506 million. Projects on which 
construction was under way totaled 
3,159 miles. 


The working day of American farm- 
ers is getting shorter. Experts report 
farmers averaged 10.7 hours of work 
per day last year. The previous year 
they worked 11.2 hours per day aver- 
age. 


During the first six months of this 
year 128,336,000 pounds of poultry, 
ready-to-cook weight, were used in 
canning and other processed foods—an 
increase of 23 per cent over the same 
months of 1957. 


California has 37 counties in which 
control work against brucellosis is in 


progress. 
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Cattle Outlook and Review 


Livestock increases in 1958 mean 
more meat in later years. 


Meat animal production is increasing. 
Abundant feed, good pastures and fav- 
orable livestock prices for nearly two 
years have encouraged production. The 
pig and lamb crops, which can respond 
quickly, are larger this year than last. 
The 1958 calf crop is down slightly but 
the current build-up of cattle herds is 
the prelude to larger calf crops later. 


Increases in meat production will 
follow. This year it is forecast at 25.9 
billion pounds, down 4 per cent from 
last year and 8 per cent from record 
1956. Reduction is largely in beef and 
veal, as cattle and calves are being 
withheld from slaughter for breeding 
or further feeding. More meat will be 
produced in 1959, as pork output will 
be up. However, largest increases are 
not expected until later years, as a sub- 
stantial expansion in beef and veal is 
not likely before 1960 at the earliest. 


Calf crop in 1958 smaller, but total 
slaughter down more; cattle inventory 
to increase Jan. 1, 1959. 


An increase in the inventory of cattle 
and calves on ranches and farms Jan. 1, 


1959, is in prospect. Based on data 





THIS YEAR 





September, 1958 


through July, the gain could be two 
million head or more. 

From a survey made about July 1, 
indications are that the 1958 calf crop 
will be only 135,000 smaller than 1957— 
resulting from fewer cows on hand. All 
cows on farms last January were down 
almost 900,000 from January 1957. The 
calving rate promises to be higher this 
year. 

Slaughter of cattle and calves has 
been cut back much more than the re- 
duction in the calf crop. Commercial 
slaughter of cattle through July was 
1.5 million head below last year, calves 
1.3 million less, a combined decrease of 
2.8 million. The year’s total decrease 
may be 3.5 million. 

Cattle numbers reached a low point 
in 1949. They increased rapidly until 
1953, then rose slowly. The breeding 
herd reached its peak in 1955, the total 
herd in 1956. Numbers declined during 
1956 and 1957, the shortest downswing 
on record, and the total decrease was 


not great. Except for the fairly sharp 
reduction in January 1957, numbers 
have been relatively uniform since 


1953. They varied only between 94 and 
97 million during that time. If num- 
bers should increase considerably next 
January, the rise would be the largest 
since 1953. 


75 ANIMALS — FOR 75 YEARS 


Numbers likely to continue upward; 
present productivity higher. 


In the past when cattle numbers 
started upward, they continued to in- 
crease for several years. In view of this 
experience, and since present condi- 
tions are favorable, it seems likely that 
inventory numbers will expand for the 
next several years. 

While the record of past cycles is 
helpful in forecasting the future, it is 
not in itself a sufficient guide. It is 
necessary also to examine the similari- 
ties and differences from past cycles, 
especially since the cycle just concluded 
differs in some features from previous 
ones. 

In size, the cattle industry in 1958, at 
the beginning of a new cyclical upturn, 
exceeds that of 1949, when the last up- 
turn began, in about the same ratio as 
the increase in population. For ex- 
ample, the cow herd of 1958 is 18 per 
cent greater than 1949, but in relation 
to population it is less than 1 per cent 
greater. The estimated calf crop for 
1958 likewise is only a little larger rela- 
tive to population than 1949. In this 
respect the two years are similar. 


On the other hand, production of beef 
in 1958 is about 45 per cent greater than 
at the beginning of the last cycle. Beef 


(55 BULLS — 20 BRED HEIFERS) 


Diamond offspring at our Diamond Jubilee sale, plus progeny 
* of other noteworthy bulls. 





| A VERN DIAMOND CALF WILL BE 
GIVEN FREE TO A HEREFORD BREEDER 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


George Lazeer Cheyenne, Wyoming yd Breisch 
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supplies per person are almost certain 
to remain larger in this cycle than in 
1949-51. Larger imports of cattle, and 
a slightly slower rate of herd build-up, 
are contributing to the larger beef pro- 
duction now. But by far the biggest 
source of increased beef output, rela- 
tive to population, is the higher pro- 
ductiveness of the national beef herd. 
Considerably more beef is produced 
now per head of cattle than was the 
case nine years ago. 

Briefly, productiveness arises, first, 
from the shifts to beef type cows. In 
1949, cows for milk outnumbered beef 
cows by three to two. By 1958 there 
were more beef cows than milk cows. 
Second, the breeding of beef cattle has 
been improved since 1949. And third, 
with the feed supply larger and prices 
cheaper, and consumer preference di- 
rected toward the moderately finished 
“fed” beef, a higher percentage of the 
annual calf crop has been raised and 
fed to maturity. 


This third factor, the feeding of more 
calves to maturity largely through ex- 
panded feeding operations, has been 
the biggest single factor adding to the 
productiveness of the cattle herd. 

As a result of these changes, slaugh- 
ter of calves has been rather small and 
slaughter of cattle large. The number 
of calves slaughtered in 1958 will 
scarcely exceed the average for 1949- 
51. Slaughter of cattle, on the other 
hand, will be almost 40 per cent larger. 
Calf slaughter for 1958 is only 30 per 
cent of the cattle-and-calf total com- 
pared with 36 per cent in 1949-51. It 
also is a smaller percentage of the calf 
crop this year than in 1949-51. 

This year’s slaughter of steers will 
total about 40 to 45 per cent greater 
than the average for 1949-51. Heifer 
slaughter has more than doubled since 
those years. Feeding of more beef 
heifer calves to maturity has been a 
striking trend of the last several years. 


Feed supply also to determine beef 
output. 

Since more cattle are now fed to 
maturity, the conditions affecting cattle 
feeding have more bearing than before 
on the rate of annual beef output, and 
the size of the basic breeding herd has 
less. If smaller supplies and higher 
prices of feed should at any time make 
feeding unprofitable, beef production 
per person could be reduced consider- 
ably. But this is most improbable, in 
view of the huge supply of feed. It is 
much more likely that abundant feed 
will give a further thrust to cattle 
feeding in the coming year and perhaps 
longer. 

To repeat, it is the higher productivity 
of the cattle herd, rather than the size 
of the breeding herd, that is providing 
more beef per person now than in 1949- 
51. It will likely continue to provide 
somewhat more beef than in those 
years. 


Cattle slaughter down most. 


Although the level of productivity is 
higher, the new cattle cycle in many 
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respects is evolving in about the same 
manner as it did in the same stage of 
the cycle that began in 1949. 

In every cycle, an upturn in cattle 
numbers is brought about by a general 
withholding of cattle from slaughter. 
Specificially, this takes three forms: 

1. Retaining cows for “one more” 

calf. 

2. Retaining many more calves, both 

for feeding and breeding. 

3. Feeding steers and heifers longer, 

and usually to heavier weight. 

Each of these has occurred in 1958. 
Slaughter of cows for the year will be 
around a tenth less than last year. It 
will be about 11.5 per cent of the Jan. 
1 inventory of cows. 


This is not a sharp reduction. In 
1949-51, cow slaughter under federal 
inspection averaged a fifth below 1948 
and was only 10.2 per cent of inventory. 

As usual, the big cut in slaughter has 
been in calves. Calf slaughter for 1958 
will be about 15 per cent less than 1957, 
a reduction nearly equal to that of 
1949-51. 

Since the first of this year, steer and 
heifer slaughter, while still large, has 
fallen short of expectations. Producers 
and feeders have been in no hurry to 
sell their fat stock. With feed abundant 
and the price of cattle relatively favor- 
able, there has been no incentive for 
hasty sale. 


Highlighting this trend, the number 
of cattle on feed has advanced to new 
highs. The Apr. 1 and July 1, 1958, in- 
ventories were record large for those 


dates. These inventory data reflect the 
slower movement and are not as alarm- 
ing as might appear. They relate more 
to the slow marketing rate than to the 
year’s total market supply. 

Slaughter of fed steers and heifers 
in the second half of 1958 is expected 
to be larger than in 1957 but slaughter 
of all classes off grass will be smaller. 
The year’s total slaughter of all steers 
and heifers may be around 5 per cent 
less than in 1957. Each will be smaller 
relative to inventory than in 1957. 


Cow herd now about stable. 


As the changes in slaughter in 1958 
resemble those of the previous cycle, 
the pattern of inventory change also 
may be similar. For reference, inven- 
tory changes in 1949-51 were as follows: 


Change during 
year in number 


on farms 

(1,000 head) 
1949 1950 1951 
Cows 815 1,498 1,829 
Heifers 164 467 1,050 
Steers —465 224 1,371 
Calves 610 1,932 1,654 


1,133 4,120 5,989 


All cattle and calves 
(including bulls) 


The cut in cow slaughter in 1958, to- 
gether with the only modest reduction 
in heifer slaughter, will do little more 
than hold cow inventories about steady 
at the end of the year. The three-year 
downtrend in cow numbers would thus 
be ended, but little net addition would 
be made. Apparently, not enough ma- 
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COW NUMBERS, calf crop, cattle slaughter and beef output all are larger 
now than in 1949. In relation to the larger U. S. population (the dashed line), 
the cow herd and calf crop are only a little above nine years ago.‘ But cattle 
slaughter and beef output are up a good deal, mainly because the cattle herd 


is more productive. 


In the next year or two, as numbers increase cyclically, cattle slaughter will 
show at most only a small gain and prices will stay relatively high. But the 
increased productivity will keep the beef supply higher than in the last cycle 
and may prevent as extreme price swings. (USDA Charts) 
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ture cows have been retained to en- 
large the herd, and most of the heifer 
calves recently held for breeding will 
not be old enough to be a part of the 
breeding herd by next January. 

The prospective increase of two mil- 
lion or more in total cattle and calves 
will be confined almost entirely to 
calves, steers and heifers. About half 
will probably be calves. 

The cow herd is often last to show 
a large gain, and it may be expected 
to increase substantially in January 
1960 and again in January 1961. 


New cyclical rise to be slower. 


Cow numbers, and also total cattle 
numbers, may not increase as fast in 
the current upswing as in 1949-53. This 
is likely because of the great impor- 
tance of cattle feeding. A shift from 
cattle production (cow-and-calf opera- 
tions) to feeding was a major cause of 
the 1956-58 decline in cattle inventories. 
The shift was due, in turn, to trends 
mentioned previously — abundant and 
cheap feed, strong consumer demand 
for fed beef, and greater technological 
advances in cattle feeding than in cat- 
tle production. A continuation of that 
shift would tend to hold the increase 
in the breeding herd to a slow rate, 
and keep annual beef output at a fairly 
high level. 

Withholding for herd expansion will 
probably continue in 1959. As the breed- 
ing herd and calf crop will not yet 
have increased much, this means that 
cattle slaughter will again be rather 
small compared with recent years. More 
steers will likely be available for 
slaughter, however, will be little if any 
larger, and might be smaller. Heifer 
slaughter will probably be no larger, 
and is more likely to decrease. 


Firm prices likely in 1959. 


If these prospects for slaughter ma- 
terialize, and if demand for meat re- 
mains strong, prices of cattle may be 
expected to remain firm during at least 
a large part of 1959. 

Prices of fed cattle have weakened 
from their high in March. By mid- 
August Choice steer prices were down 
$5 per 100 pounds. Mid-August prices 
remained a little above a year before. 
In view of large supplies of fed cattle 
to be marketed this fall, prices may not 
turn upward before late in the year. 
In the meantime, prices may remain 
about steady, or even slip off somewhat 
more. 

Prices of feeder cattle have changed 
little since early spring and are much 
above last year. In mid-August they 
averaged about $6 per 100 pounds 
higher than in August 1957. 


Prices of feeder cattle are usually de- 
termined by (1) supplies of feed, in- 
cluding range feed, and feed prices; 
(2) recent profits in feeding; and (3) 
current and prospective prices of fed 
cattle. On the whole, these factors 
point to the probability that feeder 
prices will remain fairly close to re- 
cent levels. 

Supplies of feed will be extremely 
abundant. The Aug. 1 crop report indi- 
cated a record 144 million tons of feed 
grains will be harvested. Other feeds 
also are abundant. 

Profits in feeding were much above 
average this past season, especially 
for cattle sold on the spring market. 
This also tends to support the price of 
feeder cattle. 

The one factor pointing in the other 
direction is the recent decline in fed 
cattle prices. This could result in some 


RETURNS IN STEER FEEDING 


Costs and Sales Price for Yearling Steers, Corn Belt * 


$ PER HEAD 


1945-46 


1948-49 


SSHORT-TERM FEEDING 


1951-52 


1954-55 1957-58 


©1,050-L8. CHOICE STEER, CHICAGO, APRIL-JULY, LESS TRANSPORTATION & MARKETING EXPENSE 
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PRICE MARGINS in cattle feeding were fairly wide during the past year. 
They narrowed during the summer, however. Profits in a Corn Belt program of 
short feeding for spring sale were higher than usual. Most other feeding pro- 
grams also returned above-average profits. Programs for late summer sale proved 


the least profitable. 


September, 1958 
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seasonal decline in feeder cattle prices. 
However, any drop would very likely 
be rather small. Prices of feeder cattle 
will almost certainly average consider- 
ably higher this fall than last. 


Above-average profits made in feed- 
ing past season. 


Cattle feeding returns during the 
1957-58 feeding year were well above 
average—in fact, nearly as large as in 
in 1950-51 when the Korean conflict 
boosted cattle prices. Feed costs were 
the lowest since the war. While feeder 
cattle prices were higher, fed cattle 
prices were up enough to provide favor- 
able feeding margins. 

Calculations representative of short 
feeding of yearling steers in the Corn 
Belt, indicate a return of $71.76 per 
head over listed cost items. (The cost 
of overhead, pasture or other feed in- 
gredients, antibiotics or hormones and 
death loss are not included, nor are 
credits for manure and for hogs fol- 
lowing steers.) 

Long-term feeding, while profitable, 
did not yield as high profits as did the 
short-term. The downtrend in prices 
offset part of the advantage of cheap 
feeds for the long-term program. The 
more speculative short-term feeding 
systems such as heavy steers, proved 
especially profitable early this year, 
though less so later. But nearly all 
feeding programs had higher profits 
this year than last. 


Some danger in feeding this coming 
year, yet careful buying may allow 
average profits. 


Well sustained cattle prices during at 
least a large part of 1959 are probable. 
Costs of feed for the coming feeding 
season may average about as low as in 
the past season, for grain of equal 
quality. 

In view of favorable profits in feed- 
ing the past two years and the higher 
prices for feeder cattle this fall, it 
would be possible for profits in feed- 
ing to be reduced sharply this coming 
season. In similar situations, this has 
happened several times in the past. 
Profitable feeding seasons in 1946-47 
and 1947-48 were followed by losses in 
1948-49. After two more big years, 
profits narrowed in 1951-52 and dis- 
appeared in 1952-53. Profits were low 
again in 1955-56. 

It is almost certain that profits in 
feeding this coming season will be 
smaller than in the past season. They 
could be a good deal smaller. The $6 
increase in prices of feeder cattle this 
August over last brings those prices in 
line with the cyclical upswing in over- 
all cattle prices. In other words, the 
cyclical gain in general level of cattle 
prices has now been incorporated or 
“capitalized” in the level of feeder cat- 
tle prices. 

Wide price margins in feeding thus 
are not likely this coming year. On the 
other hand, if fed cattle prices hold up 
well, margins may be adequate. The 
upswing of the cycle in cattle numbers 


(Concluded on p. 37) 
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Selling 40 long yearling Hereford Bulls. 


Absolutely 


clean by all tests, also production-tested. Write for our 
catalog that tells the story and bloodlines. 


F. E. Messersmith & Sons, Alliance, Nebr. 
“Our cattle build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 





WHR’s Diamond Jubilee Celebration 
FALL SALE — Oct. 10 — One o'clock 


55 BULLS — 20 BRED HEIFERS 


A Vern Diemond Calf will be given free to a Hereford breeder. 


Write for catalog 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyoming 





COULTER HEREFORD SALE 
Sale at ranch 18 miles southwest of Bridgeport, Ne- 
braska. 40 big, rugged range bulls. All clean pedigrees. 
BERN R. AND CALVIN L. COULTER 
BRIDGEPORT, NEBR. 


15th Annual Registered Hereford ‘‘All-Star Sale’’ 
39 Bulls (32 yearlings, 7 proven herd bulls)—42 bred heifers 


Oct. 27, 12:30 A.M. 


Britton, S. D. 


Sale will be at the Thorp Ranch heated pavilion. 6 mi. E., 3 N., 3 E. of Britton. 
The bulls include 35 yearlings and 7 proven herd bulls. All our cattle are Clean 
pedigreed. Write for catalog to: Walton Thorp, Britton, Ss. D. 





NEBRASKA PUREBRED HEREFORDS 
BOUGHT BY CHILEANS 

A team of livestock men from Chile 
has selected 21 purebred Herefords for 
importation, the cattle to arrive at the 
University of Santiago, Santiago, Chile, 





Sept. 15. Ten open heifers and one bull 
were purchased from Harold Harms, 
Valentine, Nebr., one bull from Everett 
Brown, Valentine, Nebr., six bred heif- 
ers and two bulls from Keller Bros., 
Cascade, Nebr., and four open heifers 
from Martin Boeskel, Brady, Nebr. 


THE SENIOR 
champion female, 
Sugar Loaf Black- 
bird 69lst, owned 
by Marion Harper 
& Sons, Staunton, 
Va., captured the 
grand champion- 
ship of her divi- 
sion at the Amer- 
ican Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ 
Futurity, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. At left is 
L. B. Pierce, Cres- 
ton, Ill., vice-pre- 
sident of the 
American Angus 
Association, pre- 
senting a trophy 
and rosette to 
John Frenzel, 
herdsman. Photo 
by American 
Angus Associa- 
tion. 


| COLORADO HEREFORD TOUR 


FEATURES HIGH PLAINS CATTLE 


A two-day inspection of Hereford 
cattle on the high plains of northeast- 
ern Colorado has been planned on the 
annual Colorado Hereford tour, Sept. 
18-19. An overnight stop will be made 


| at Yuma. The tour has been arranged 


to allow one day’s travel time from 
the Field Land & Cattle Co. disper- 
sion to be held at Gunnison, Sept. 15-18. 
Max Fulscher of Holyoke is tour chair- 
man for the sponsoring Colorado Here- 
ford Association. 


IOWA COLLEGE MEMBERS 
DISCUSS BEEF FUTURE 


A prediction by the head of the 
Iowa State College animal husbandry 
department sees breeders of purebred 
eattle providing detailed production 
data to commercial beef producers by 
1975. Dr. Leslie E. Johnson also told 
the American Shorthorn Association’s 
progress conference at Ames, Ia., last 
month that production-bred stock of 
the future will be more profitable for 
breeders and commercial producers 
than “fancy” stock. 

On the same program, H. H. Kildee, 
dean emeritus of agriculture at the 
Iowa school, foresaw that purebred cat- 
tle breeders of the future will use 
performance records and carcass re- 
search to supplement their selective 
breeding programs. 


MIDLAND FAIR WINNERS 
NAMED IN MONTANA 

At the Midland Empire Fair in Bil- 
lings, Mont., last month Grassland 
Hereford Ranch at Drummond, Mont., 
won champion bull honors on Pomino 
12, a summer yearling. The reserve 
champion was a junior yearling shown 
by Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., which also showed the fe- 
male champions. The show was judged 
by Tony Fellhauer of Laramie, Wyo. 


APPALOOSA HORSES SELL 
AT HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


At Hutchinson, Kan., last month the 
National Appaloosa Sale saw 32 horses 
sell for a total of $18,560 to average 
$580. Ten stallions and stud colts aver- 
aged $665; 15 mares and filly colts $640, 
and seven geldings $308. The top stal- 
lion brought $2,100 and the two top 
mares scold at $1,575 each. 


60TH AMERICAN ROYAL 
Oct. 17-25 IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City will house the 60th an- 
niversary celebration of the American 
Royal Live Stock and Horse Show Oct. 
17-25. Last year’s event attracted more 
than 4,000 entries in more than 750 
classes of 20 breeds of cattle, sheep and 
hogs, competing for prizes of more than 
$75,000. In 1957 the first annual com- 
mercial carlot stocker and feeder show 
and sale was held in a new pavilion 
northwest of the American Royal build- 
ing. The event attracted over 6,000 
head of cattle. 
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WYOMING GIRL WINS 
ANGUS SCHOLARSHIP 


A Wyoming girl 
is the winner of the 
American Angus 
Auxiliary scholar- 
ship contest, an- 
nounces Mrs. J. C. 
Holbert, Betten- 
dorf, Ia., chairman 
of the auxiliary’s 
scholarship commit- 
tee. Thea Ellen 
Amspoker, Douglas, 
Wyo., was named in 





Miss Amspoker competition with 
entries from many 
states. The 17-year-old contestant’s 


story is one of a hard-working ranch 
girl with ambition and determination. 
The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Amspoker, she has spent most of her 
life working on the home ranch. She 
bought her first Angus steer from pro- 
ceeds of a sale of sheep. Later she was 
able to buy two Angus heifers. In 
1953 her father lost his right hand in 
a tractor accident and, only 13, she 
cared for the stock on the ranch dur- 
ing this emergency. She is active in 
4-H and other youth club work. 


AMERICAN ANGUS FUTURITY 
TO REMAIN IN KENTUCKY 


Aberdeen-Angus breeders have 
chosen the Keeneland Race Course at 
Lexington, Ky., to be the permanent 
home of the Breeders’ Futurity; the 
llth show was held there Aug. 6-7. In 
1956 the show was held at St. Louis, in 
1957 at Little Rock, Ark. In the 1958 
event, 177 purebred Angus competed 
for $12,060 in prize money. 


WYOMING HEREFORDS WIN 
AT NORTH MONTANA FAIR 


Two Wyoming herds took the Here- 
ford female championships at the North 
Montana State Fair early last month. 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, 
won the top honor with a senior year- 
ling and Canyon Ranch, Big Horn, 
owned by Oliver Wallop, showed a 
winter calf to the reserve position. 


HEREFORD ASSOCIATION SHOWS 
RECORD MEMBER GAIN 


One hundred, forty-four Hereford 
breeders over the nation were named 
to membership in the American Here- 
ford Association during July, 1958, the 
additions to the official roster boosting 
total membership to an all-time high 
of 30,790. 


GOOD CATTLE, LUSH GRASS 
ON N.M. HEREFORD TOUR 


In spite of intermittent rain, an en- 
thusiastic group turned out for the 
New Mexico Hereford tour Aug. 21-22. 
Both registered and commercial Here- 
fords in Harding and Union counties 
were inspected on now-lush pasture. 
One could hardly believe it was late 
August with feed nearly knee high and 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
Yearling bulls for sale now. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


able 
stock. 


Herbert Chandler 


still green in some areas. Northeastern 
New Mexico can well be proud of the 
uniformity of its cattle. Nearly all of 
them are growthy cattle with lots of 
scale and still plenty of quality—the 
kind that have the frame to really put 
on the weight in years like this one. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 
Annual Production Sale Oct. 4, 1958 


N BAR RANCH Grassrange, Mont. 


RANGE BULLS purchased from breeders 
who use TR HERD BULLS could greatly 
improve your calf crop. Breeders’ names 
furnished on request. 


TURNER RANCH e SULPHUR, OKLA. 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 









Baker, Oregon 











PENNSYLVANIA BOOKS 
LIVESTOCK SHOW IN NOV. 

The second annual Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Livestock Exposition will be 
held Nov. 10-14 in Harrisburg and 


offer a total of $80,000 in cash prizes, 
ribbons and trophies. 





A DEMONSTRATION on beef conformation was held at the American Short- 
horn Association’s progress conference, July 31-Aug. 2. The conference, the first 
in the 76-year history of the association, drew over 500 persons from 27 states and 


two foreign countries. 
State College. 


The steers pictured here were furnished by the Iowa 
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Research Reports 


Injection of Trilafon, a tranquilizer 
manufactured by the Schering Corpora- 
tion, reduces shrinkage of livestock in 
transport, protects against shipping 
fever, steps up the period of going on 
full feed and helps the animals adapt to 
changed management practices. 

In a study on shrinkage in transport, 
it was found that the average saving In 
treated animals amounted to 24 pounds. 
Incidence of shipping fever in another 
study was shown to be 1 case in 234 
treated animals as against 32 cases in 
388 untreated animals. 

> > - 

Tran-Q, new animal feed additive of 
the tranquilizer family, is now avail- 
able for use in feeding beef cattle, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. announces. According to 
Pfizer spokesmen several years of re- 
search show that use of the additive re- 
sulted in an average growth stimulation 
of beef animals of 9 per cent, along 
with an increased utilization of feed of 
7 per cent. Average cost of feeding 
Tran-Q at recommended levels is 25 
cents per steer for a 100-day feeding 
period. : ; 

Reasons for the growth-stimulating 
effects of tranquilizers are not fully 
known. But it is believed that relief 
from stresses under which animals live 
may have much to do with the bene- 
ficial effects obtained. 


Brigham Young University 
Tests Pellets vs. Bulk Feed 


In a test at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity of the relative feed value of pellets 
and bulk feed (both rations contained 
the same feed and other ingredients), 
it was found that steers did not seem 
to have any preference for pellets over 
bulk feeds. The experimenters, though 
the tests were not completed, noted 
that there was no bloat, no ruminitis 
and labor involved in feeding pellets 
was considerably less than for the bulk- 
fed steers. There was no waste, even 
though pellets were kept before the 
steers at all times. Moisture didn’t af- 
fect the composition of the pellets, al- 
though too much sun wasn’t found to 
help the pellets in palatability. 


Liquid Protein Supplements 
Found To Help Rate of Gain 


Cattle on a ration receiving liquid 
protein supplement made up of mo- 
lasses, urea, phosphoric acid and water 
made better gain during fattening, ac- 
cording to an experiment at Kansas 
State College. However, gains were 
less on the wintering ration. There ap- 
peared to be no significant differences 
in shrink to market, dressing percent- 
age, grade, covering of fat, marbling, 
rib eye or firmness. Addition of ethyl 
alchohol to the ration did not tend to 
make any difference. While total feed 
consumption was the same for all lots, 
cattle fed the liquid supplement tended 
to eat more grain. 
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Sees Profit in Holstein 
Steers Plus Stilbestrol 


A profitable business can result 
from raising Holstein steers for beef 
and adding stilbestrol to the feed, ac- 
cording to Gerald Ward of the Colo- 
rado State University experiment sta- 
tion. In an experiment with 16 Holstein 
steers, Mr. Ward reports that stilbestrol- 
fed steers gained 2.4 pounds per day, 
compared with 2.1 pounds by a control 
group. The stilbestrol group’s average 
return above feed costs was $35.70 per 
head and $22.91 for the controls. Each 
group was fed alfalfa hay, corn silage 
and a grain ration at the rate of 12 
pounds per day. Final weights after 278 
days showed the stilbestrol-fed group 
made better over-all gains, even though 
the two groups held even for the first 
60 days. The stilbestrol-fed steers had 
57 per cent lean meat, compared with 
53 per cent in the control group. 


Two 2,4-D Treatments 
Completely Control Cattails 


One application of 2,4-D in the spring 
and another in the fall have been found 
to be 95 per cent effective in killing cat- 
tails, according to extension agrono- 
mists at the University of Idaho. And, 
they say, similar treatments the second 
year usually result in complete control. 
The recommended solution consists of 
4 pounds of heavy ester 2,4-D, 10 gal- 
lons of diesel oil, 1 pint of emulsifier, 
and 300 to 400 gallons of water per acre. 
The 2,4-D, diesel oil, and emulsifier 
should be mixed together before adding 
the water. 


Tests Made In S. D. 
With New Feed Additive 


In a recent 160-day experiment at 
South Dakota State College, 12 steers 
fed the “Dynafac” feed additive gained 
an average of 3.1 pounds a day and 
sold for $29.51 per cwt. Another group 
of steers, fed the same ration without 
Dynafac, averaged 2.79 pounds a day 
and sold for $29.15. The basic ration 
for both groups was 67.5 per cent rolled 
corn, 20 per cent ground alfalfa, 10 per 
cent soybean meal, 1 per cent bone 
meal, and 1.5 per cent trace mineralized 
salt, self-fed. All steers in both groups 
were also implanted with stilbestrol. 


One-Shot Way of Relieving 
Feedlot Heifer Pregnancy 


A practical, one-injection method of 
interrupting the pregnancies of feedlot 
heifers is reported by veterinary re- 
search scientists in the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. The report says heifers should be 
examined by a veterinarian and only 
those in early pregnancy should be 
treated. The article points out that the 
treatment is practical because packer 
buyers may deduct as much as $40 per 
head for heifers that appear heavy with 
calf. Treated heifers gained as well or 
better than non-pregnant and non- 
treated heifers on similar rations. 


Cow Pony Corral 
By Roy Lilley 


Some of the happiest, best-adjusted 
children I know own ponies. They al- 
ways have something to do and a friend 
with which to share their fun. Of 
course, this ideal situation depends 
upon the youngster having the right 
kind of pony and just as important, the 
knowledge of a few fundamentals about 
handling him. 

Unfortunately, it is not easy to find a 
well-mannered and well-broke pony. 
I suppose the main reason for this is 
that it is not easy to break ponies in 
the first place. They are too small for 
an adult to ride and there aren’t many 
youngsters around who have the ability 
to do the job. That is why so many 
ponies are broke to a cart. In fact, I 
think it would be a good idea if all 
ponies were used in harness awhile be- 
fore being ridden. After the pony has 
learned to move out well, to stop, and 
to “gee” and “haw” a little bit while 
pulling a cart, it is not too difficult for 
a six- to nine-year-old youngster to 
start breaking him. 


Probably more important than train- 
ing a pony to do the right thing is to 
make sure that he is never teased and 
taught a lot of bad habits. There may 
be a certain amount of stubborn, ornery 
traits in Shetlands, but I think most of 
the undesirable habits attributed to 
them are acquired characteristics. Prop- 
erly handled, there is no more enjoy- 
able animal in the world than a kid’s 


pony. 
But what do you do when the young- 


ster outgrows the little pony? When 
there are several children, the next old- 
est can take over the pony, but you had 
better have a mount ready for the one 
that is growing up. 

Lots of youngsters move right on from 
a kid’s pony to an average sized saddle 
horse, 14 to 15 hands tall; but there is 
a place for the half-hreed pony for a 
10- to 15-year-old youngster. 


My only knowledge of these inter- 
mediate sized horses comes from per- 
sonal experience. However, that expe- 
rience certainly sold me on their quali- 
fications as transportation for rough 
riding teenagers. 

Thanks to a two-year-old Shetland 
pony stud and three indiscreet range 
mares, we had three of these half- 
breeds. They were tough as nails and 
had quite a lot of cow sense. I don’t 
think any normal sized saddle horse 
could have stood up under the kind of 
riding those ponies thrived on. The 
smaller horse also gives the youngster 
a good deal of confidence he might not 
get from a big horse—and, a point 
worth considering, they don’t eat so 
darn much! 

The only trouble with having a pony 
as a youngster is that no matter what 
type of horse you may ride as an adult 
you will never think it is as good as 
that first bosom pal. 
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SANDHILL SHORTS 


After the grass on the range has 
cured, it becomes excellent fall and 
early winter feed. But the better the 
grass the greater the fire hazard. 
Thousands of acres of grass can perish 
in a very short time. Grazing cattle are 
also vulnerable to destruction, along 
with stacked, bunched or baled hay. 
Prairie fires are a common enemy and 
everyone turns out to help in the battle. 

Merriman community has recently 
formed a fire tax district through the 
proper legal channels and will soon 
have an up-to-date fire truck at the 
ready. The truck is a two-ton Ford 
with high wheels and all-wheel drive. 
It has dual wheels and all-season tires 
and should be able to approach any fire 
regardless of terrain. 

The pressure tank is made by the 
Bean Company and has a 500-gallon 
capacity. This much water when vapor- 
ized will put out a lot of fire in a short 
time. Final touches are being made, 
and the outfit should be completely 
assembled and ready for demonstration 
soon. Complete cost will be about 
$8,000. The district is approximately 25 
miles square. Taxes will be levied and 
paid at the county seat. There are four 
other rural fire trucks in northern 
Cherry County.—Jack Moreland. 


Trend Away from Government 


Support Programs Predicted 


A trend toward a free market and 
away from government-administered 
support prices and production controls 
was predicted by Dr. G. E. Brandow of 
Pennsylvania State College at the 
Western Farm Economics Association 
meeting at Washington State College, 
Wash. 

He said the two main reasons for 
this are the ineffectiveness and high 
cost of old programs and the changing 
public attitude toward agriculture. 

Four types of farm programs that 
can be expected in the future were 
listed: 

1. Stabilization programs for stor- 
able products and occasional support 
for perishable products. The programs 
will raise average prices only a little 
and cost the government less than cur- 
rent programs. 


2. Many relatively small-scale group 
actions by farmers to advertise and pro- 
mote farm products; more marketing 
agreements; more grower groups 
formed to meet the special demands 
and market power of large buyers, and 
more active farmer co-ops. 

3. National programs involving tight 
marketing controls for particular com- 
modities for which special circum- 
stances make controls most feasible and 
acceptable to producers. 

4. Export programs designed to meet 
conditions in a world in which state 
controls on international trade in agri- 
cultural commodities are the general 
rule. International commodity agree- 
ments may become numerous. 
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Judge Orders Halt 
To Cloud Seeding in Texas 


A temporary restraining order to halt 
cloud seeding over 10 Texas counties 
was granted by Judge C. E. Patterson 
of the 83rd district court at Fort Davis, 
Tex. Suit was filed by ranchers alleg- 
ing cloud seeding had deprived them 
of needed rainfall. Defense witnesses 
contended seeding apparently makes 
hail smaller and softer, thus causing 
less damage to cotton. 


Leather Place Cards 
Banquet Feature 


Leather cut to simulate the state of 
Washington and imprinted with a 
horse’s head and the words “All Arab 
Show” attracted considerable atten- 
tion and comment at a recent banquet 
of the Arabian Horse Association of 
Washington in Yakima. Responsible 
for the novel place cards were Mrs. 
Oren Ackley and Kermit Lyons, both 
of Yakima, Wash. 





HOW DOES BLOAT OCCUR? 


A cow’s rumen, or paunch (dia- 
grammed in these sketches), contains 
liquid where bacteria work to break 
feed into small particles—and a pocket 
where gas produced by the digestive 
micro-organisms can_ collect. The 
sketches below show why some forages 
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may produce bloat while others don’t. 
Dr. I. L. Lindahl, biochemist for the 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service, 
says that “within the next five years 
we expect to have a clear picture of the 
causes of bloat.” 


Fresh, young LEGUMES sink into the 
fluid rather quickly, and bubbles that 
form in and around the feed mass make 
the rumen fluid less able to hold up 
feed masses coming into the stom- 
ach. This means feeds that should 


be broken down by bacteria near the 
top of the liquid are attacked farther 
down in the rumen, raising the level of 
the liquid considerably. When the 
liquid blocks the food intake tube, the 
cow can’t belch away the gas produced 
by bacterial digestion. With no gas out- 
let, pressure builds up. 

HAY floats to the rear of the rumen 
on top of the liquid. Micro-organisms 
work it over and the cow can return it 
to her mouth and chew it again. Liquid 
level doesn’t rise much because the 
bubbles are formed within the 
feed mass and are released with- 
out decreasing the fluid’s buoyancy 
(ability to hold up feed masses). After 
the micro-organisms work on hay, small 
particles of hay fall into the liquid 
without further production of gas. 
These particles then go to other parts 
of the stomach for chemical digestion. 

GRASS doesn’t sink as deep or as 
quickly as legumes do, and the bubbles 
produced in and around the feed mass 
escape much more easily into the 
gas pocket. Since they do not re- 
main in the liquid and decrease its 
buoyancy, the feed remains near the 
surface and the liquid level remains 
lower than with legumes. Gas can 
escape. (Sketches courtesy of New Hol- 
land Co.) 


| VETRODINE has been proven highly 
effective in controlling foot-rot. A leading 


veterinarian reports _ SS 
10 to 14 days of medication. Certified re- 
ports 


VETRODINE: 


100% success after 


covering controlled treatment of 


thousands of cattle are available upon 


request. VETRODINE, containing organic 
iodine, is also highly recommended in the 
treatment of calf diphtheria and certain 


respiratory infections. 


Vetrodine 
feed or 
results. 


is easily added to 
salt for spectacular 





ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR 


VETROCHEM 


2020 Kearney St., El Cerrito, Calif. 





U. S. River System 
About Richest in World 


Water is one of the most important 
agricultural commodities any nation 
can have and the United States is a 
well-watered land with more than 68,- 
000 miles of rivers. Seventy of them are 
at least 300 miles long and the Mis- 
souri-Mississippi combination is 3,892 
miles in length. This makes it the third 
longest river system in the world, ex- 
ceeded only by the Nile which is 4,160 
miles long and the Amazon River which 
pokes a finger out eight more miles for 
a second place measure of 3,900 miles. 

The Missouri-Mississippi has made 
our Midwest the only interior land area 
of its size on any continent with water 
and productivity. Africa’s comparable 
interior is covered by the Sahara Desert. 
Australia’s interior, too, is desert. Asia’s 
central region is bleak and barren 
wasteland. 

Old Man River—the Mississippi — 
moves his massive majesty into the Gulf 
of Mexico at the rate of 785,190,000,000 
cubic yards yearly. The silt that comes 
along for the ride from our midlands 
adds up to 406,250,000 tons a year. To 
date more than $15 billion have been 
spent to tame the expansive habits of 
the Mississippi and our other rivers. 

In our Northwest, the Columbia 
River could supply a third of the 
nation’s power needs if it were fully 
exploited. Dams have been built on 
many rivers and in many places to hold 
back the onrushing waters each spring 
and harness some of the energy that 
would normally be wasted or would 
go into the destruction of land and 
property. Man-made lakes have been 
created by these dams, the largest be- 
ing Lake Mead in the Nevada-Arizona 
desert. Lake Mead measures 228 square 
miles and sits like a cool, blue sapphire 
amidst the desert sands. Its donor—the 
Colorado River—was the most danger- 
ous river in the world until a firm hand 
was placed upon it. Before that, it 
plowed the Grand Canyon more than 
a mile deep. 


Our rivers are an important part of 
our history and our present day activi- 
ties. Spread like the veins of a maple 
leaf across our landscape, they are 
shimmering silver threads that con- 
tribute mightily to our prosperity.— 
Shell Chemical Agricultural News. 


Alaska’s Weather Stern 
And Climate Has Quirk 


For those who wonder what ranch- 
ing or farming may be like in Alaska, 
Farm Journal magazine has this to 
say: 

“The chief farm area in Alaska is 
the Matanuska Valley in the center of 
the state-to-be. ... 

“The weather is stern. Summer heat 
goes as high as 90° F. and daylight lasts 
23 hours. But winters are 60° F. below 
at times with 23 hours of darkness. 

“Corn can’t be raised. Familiar strains 
of alfalfa won’t grow. Beef is limited 
because of lack of forage. New, better- 
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adapted varieties are being tested in 
experiments now. 

“Alaska’s climate has this quirk: The 
wet season is in the fall during harvest; 
the dry season is in the spring when 
moisture for growing is important... . 

“Prices are high in Alaska, but costs 
are sky-high too. 

“USDA officials caution anyone who 
wants to head out for Alaska that he 
should take a good look first. Bulletins 
20, 21 and 22, Alaska Department of 
Agriculture, Box 1828, Palmer, Alaska, 
outline some of the problems.” 


Reindeer in Alaska 
On Upswing Again 

Reindeer in Alaska now number 
about 30,000 head and appear to be on 
the increase, says Our Public Lands, a 
Bureau of Land Management publica- 
tion. 

They were first imported into Alaska 
from Lapland late in the 19th century. 
The herds thrived and the government 
bought 200,000 head under a 1937 law. 
After this time, however, the herds 
declined rapidly and became almost 
extinct through absorption into migrat- 
ing caribou herds and depredations by 
wolves. 

But now the trend is up again as a 
result of predator control and manage- 
ment of the herds. 


Russian Scientist Has Plan 
To Warm Up Alaska, Siberia 


A Russian scientist has come up with 
an idea to change the world’s climate 
and turn 750 million acres of tundra 
into rich pasture and fertile farm land. 
The scientist, Pyotr Borisov, says man 
should soon be able to warm up the 
northern parts of the globe. He thinks 
this can be done by building a 43-mile 
dam across the Bering Straits from 
Chukotka to Alaska. He says this would 
keep cold Pacific currents out of the 
Arctic seas. It also would lower the 
level of the Arctic Ocean, thereby 
speeding the inflow of warm Gulf 
Stream currents. This, he says, would 
warm up Siberia and Alaska and much 
of the Arctic ice would melt. 


Rural Delivery Service 
To Be Extended Nationwide 


Starting immediately, rural delivery 
routes will be extended nationwide on 
the basis of serving two families per 
mile instead of the present requirement 
of three families per mile. “This ex- 
tension of rural delivery reflects the 
improvements in the nation’s highways, 
which makes more people accessible to 
rural delivery service than heretofore,” 
says Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield. The service started on Oct. 
1, 1896, with three experimental routes 
from Charles Town, Uvilla and Hall- 
town, W. Va. In 1957 there were 31,669 
rural routes with a daily mileage of 
1,586,456 and an average length of 50.09 
miles. 


South Mexican Cattlemen 
Want More Packing Plants 


The National Livestock Federation in 
Mexico, working for a build-up of the 
livestock industry, claims that if the 
government will grant credits for new 
packing plants, the livestock industry 
will be one of the principal sources of 
income for the nation. 

The current situation, whereby only 
northern ranchers are principal ex- 
porters, must also be changed, says the 
federation. Cattlemen in the central 
plateau and to the south are unhappy 
about the “federal favoring” of north- 
ern ranchers. 

Therefore, the proposal to construct 
packing plants in key locations through- 
out the republic is gaining weight. In 
times of drouth losses of ranchers would 
be reduced and packing plants would 
have a stabilizing effect on the internal 
market. 

But central and southern ranchers 
also want American dollars for their 
cattle on the hoof. This would involve 
a problem of transportation and high 
transport costs. It should be noted that 
the standard reply of northern ranchers 
as to why they do not ship cattle south 
to market in Mexico is the selfsame 
high cost of transportation. 

With only the United States as a 
market, the Livestock Federation plans 
to bring pressure to bear against the 
new administration (which takes office 
in December) to work for diversifica- 
tion. Chiefly this would mean obtain- 
ing orders for processed beef from 
Europe and the Middle East. — Emil 
Zubryn. 

> * . 

In northern Mexico cattlemen have 
had favorable weather. 

Chihuahua’s agricultural prospects 
are the best in some years. Cattlemen 
have begun rebuilding their herds 
which total only 500,000 animals, com- 
pared with 3 million head seven years 
ago. 

Ranchers in Nuevo Laredo have had 
good calf crops, and cows have been 
in good condition since rains began 
to improve pastures in early 1957. 

In Durango, however, drouth persists 
and ranchers there have been selling 
more animals. 


Commercial Food Radiation 


Near, Government Believes 
Radiation preservation of food is 
nearing the commercial stage. Accord- 
ing to the Defense Department, the ap- 
pointment of Horace B. McCoy, head of 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, as chairman of the gov- 
ernments interdepartmental committee 
on radiation preservation of food, is a 
sign that commercial application is 
near. The action “represents the opin- 
ion that in the past two years the food 
irradiation process has developed to a 
point where it is desirable that the 
chairmanship be assumed by an agency 
more closely concerned with such com- 
mercialization.” Mr. McCoy succeeds 
Dr. William H. Martin, director of 
Army research and development. 
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Group To Study Soil 
And Water Conservation 


A group to study facility needs for 
soil and water conservation research 
has been appointed by Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Benson. The group will 
study problems of national and re- 
gional importance, leaving to the states 
the problems having only state or lo- 
cal significance. A series of public 
hearings is planned. The study will 
provide an estimate of soil and water 
conservation research needs, of the ca- 
pacity of existing research facilities to 
meet those needs, and the need for ad- 
ditional research. Report of the study 
is due Dec. 31, 1958. 


Illinois State Fair First 
In Leather Honor Emblems 


Pioneering banners and ribbons of 
leather graced champion livestock at 
Illinois State Fair this year, the first 
time in the 125-year history of Amer- 
ica’s legendary state and county fairs 
that the livestock animal’s own by- 
product was used to honor a champion. 
Both banners and leather-lollers (seat 
and back material for folding chairs) 
are offspring of the prestige-in-leather 
campaign inaugurated by the American 
Meat Institute and Illinois Agricultural 
Association a year ago. Leather call- 
ing cards, leather stock show ribbons, 
leather convention badges, leather bar- 
becue aprons and leather memorial 


plaques are among other leather-goods 
ideas that came from the campaign. 





AUTOMATION reaches the corn 
field. “Robot cultivator,” developed at 
the farm machinery research and engi- 
neering center of Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s tractor and implement division, 
Birmingham, Mich., enables a tractor 
to guide itself down crop rows, elimi- 
nating a most tedious job. The “feeler” 
(in foreground) steers the tractor to the 
plants. The electro-mechanical device 
will be marketed by the farm equip- 
ment producer next spring. 
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Nation’s Biggest Crop Year 
Reported in Crop Estimate 


The latest estimate on crop produc- 
tion shows everything up: 

Corn at 3,487 million bushels is the 
second highest production on record 
and 11 per cent above average. 

Wheat at 1,421 million bushels is a 
new record and 27 per cent above aver- 
age. 

Oats at 1,345 million bushels stayed 
4 per cent higher than average. 

Sorghum grain at 496 million bushels 
is about three times the average. 

Hay at 116 millien tons is 10 per cent 
larger than average. 

Soybeans at 536 million bushels hit 
a new record and 81 per cent above 
average. 

Late summer potatoes at 36 million 
cwt. are 8 per cent above average. 

Fall potatoes are forecast at 174 mil- 
lion cwt., 14 per cent over average. 

Peaches at 76 million bushels are 20 
per cent more than average. 

Apples at 126 million bushels are 16 
per cent above average. 


Riddance of Screwworm 
Looks Brighest this Year 


Chances of ridding the southeastern 
United States of the screwworm pest 
looks brighter this year than ever. 

Only two cases of screwworms in 
livestock were reported up to Aug. 13 
in the Southeast north of the Florida 
state line, according to USDA. 

Federal and state veterinarians credit 
the low incidence of screwworms to (1) 
the cold winter weather and (2) the 
start ahead of schedule on the 1958 
eradication program. 

So the infestation in the Southeast 
was confined almost entirely to penin- 
sular Florida. 

The screwworm program is based the 
“sterile-fly procedure” which was dis- 
covered through years of research by 
USDA entomologists. The discoveries 
include: 

1. The finding that female screw- 
worm flies mate only once. 

2. Discovery that screwworms can 
be sterilized in the pupal stage by ex- 
posure to gamma rays. (Native females 
mated to sterilized males produce only 
infertile eggs.) 

3. Development of laboratory tech- 
niques that make it possible to produce 
large numbers of sterile flies in captiv- 
ity. (Systematic release from airplane 
of enough sterile males will cause a 
gradual decline in the fly population 
until the pest is wiped out.) 


Gasoline Tax Refund Claims 
Must Be Made by Sept. 30 


The gasoline tax refund claim period 
is about due. Ranchers have only until 
Sept. 30 to ask for refunds of the 3- 
cent federal tax they paid on each gal- 
lon of gasoline they used in work in 
the year ending June 30. Forms may 
be had from Internal Revenue Service 
offices or county extension offices. 


Agricultural Marketing 
Specialist Jobs Open in USDA 


Applications are being accepted by 
USDA for agricultural marketing spe- 
cialists and market reporters — paying 
from $4,980 to $11,355 a year at various 
locations. To qualify, applicants must 
have experience in various marketing 
specialties, including livestock and 
meat. Interested persons may consult 
civil service examination announce- 
ment No. 147B at many post offices or 
from the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 


To Twe 
DITOR 


(Cont. fr 
P. 6) 


to graze one cow and the tax on the 
cow and other ranch equipment, in my 
county, is equal to $2 per hundred for 
the calves produced. Fifteen years ago 
this ad valorem tax would have 
amounted to 50 cents a hundred. 

With these figures as a guide, I think 
import duties on cattle should be double 
their present rate. — Floyd Casement, 
Sedan, Kan. 


REASONS FOR CHEER—Conditions 
are wonderful in the Sandhills this 
summer. I have never seen pastures 
better; the hay crop was the largest 
ever. We will winter more cattle than 
in any previous year and I think that 
situation will be general, which should 
have some effect on the feeder cattle 
market. I contracted a string of year- 
ling heifers for 25 cents and also a car- 
load of fall steer calves which will 
weigh 700 pounds when delivered Oct. 1 
for 30 cents. We have a couple of loads 
of yearling steers uncontracted as yet, 
and this past week or so the eyebrows 
of feeder visitors are raised pretty high 
when we price them at 28 cents.— 
Glenn Buck, publisher, Nebraska Farm- 
er, Lincoln, Nebr. 


CROPS GOOD, CATTLE HIGH—The 
weather is fine here, crops are good 
and cattle are high. I have 3,000 bought 
for Oct. delivery from 30 to 32 cents. I 
am wondering if they will be worth 
the money. Calves from 30 to 32, year- 
lings 24 to 25.—Emmett P. Abbott, 
Green City, Mo. 


GOOD JOB—The American National 
is doing a good job. Hope we can con- 
tinue to stay away from cattle supports. 
—Curry Jones, Springerville, Ariz. 


GOOD YEAR—We have had a good 
year, with lots of summer rain, al- 
though we did have a dry spring.—Leo 
Lund, Fallon, Mont. 


ENJOYS IT—I really enjoy your lit- 
tle magazine. — Jack Brewer, Vernal, 
Utah. 
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More Instruments Replacing 
Guesswork in Forecasting 


New instruments are in the making 
to replace guesswork in the tricky busi- 
ness of weather forecasting, says Louis 
Cassels in a United Press International 
story. 

New instruments are already making 
it possible for the weatherman to give 
faster, more detailed and more reliable 
forecasts, especially of serious storms, 
he says. 

An example is the hygrometer: “For 
more than 100 years the standard 
hygrometer was built around a strand 
of blond hair from a woman’s head. 
As every woman knows, hair stretches 
in damp air. By calibrating the stretch 
of a given strand of hair, weathermen 
were able to make an approximate 
measurement of humidity. But the hair 
hygrometer was not a very rugged or 
reliable instrument. 

“Today’s hygrometer, developed in 
the past four years, measures the mois- 
ture in the air by determining how 
much absorption a ray of infrared light 
sustains in passing from a projector to 
a photoelectric cell. It is extremely 
accurate under all conditions, includ- 
ing low temperatures in which hair 
hygrometers are virtually worthless.” 

Another example, says the Mr. Cas- 
sels, is the new Doppler radar equip- 
ment which can “see” a tornado funnel 
70 miles away, and, with a different 
kind of radar set, weather stations can 
detect rain or snow falling at any point 
within an area of 200,000 square miles. 
The “instrument” which this technique 
will replace, when the new equipment 
is generally available, is a tin bucket 
with inch-marks on its side. 

And ahead lie many other new 
gadgets to make weather forecasting a 
more exact science, the writer says, 
maybe even a fleet of earth satellite 
vehicles equipped with television cam- 
eras that could transmit to earth data 
on cloud movements in both hemi- 
spheres and from pole to pole. 


Prairie Dogs Subject 
Of Special Colorado Study 


In Colorado the prairie dog is getting 
special attention these days. A young 
scientist, Dr. Robert R. Lechleitner, 
professor at the Colorado State Uni- 
versity, is making an appraisal of the 
number and distribution of the rodents 
in the state under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. 

The prairie dog has had recent at- 
tention in Congress too. A bill, current- 
ly tabled in the House, would set aside 
some of the nation’s prairie land for 
the purpose of returning prairie dogs 
to their natural habitat for the benefit 
of generations of Americans yet to see 
the West. 

Many ranchers are all for getting rid 
of prairie dogs because they use up 
valuable range feed. Other ranchers 
defend the little dogs and refuse to go 
along with programs to eradicate them. 

Dr. Lechleitner will try to determine 
what the control projects have or have 
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not accomplished. During 1957 more 
than 180,000 acres of Colorado land 
were treated with poison, but no one 
has followed up to determine the ef- 
fects of this program. 

Colorado is unique in that there are 
three species of prairie dogs in the 
state and in some areas two species can 
be found in proximity. One of the doc- 
tor’s aims is to clarify the relationships 
between the three species. Previous 
workers have found that different spe- 
cies must be treated with different 
poisons in eradication programs. 


Spayed and Open Heifers 
About Same in Gains 

To spay or not to spay is a question 
that easily generates discussion among 
cattlemen. 

One side of the argument is that 
spaying is the only guarantee of open 
heifers and that spayed heifers get a 
premium over open heifers on some 
markets. 

The other side is that spaying costs 
money and packers and chain stores 
complain of injured loins from the 
spaying operation and these cause trou- 
ble in aging carcasses uniformily. 

Wyoming University animal scien- 
tists found little difference between 
open and spayed heifers in ability to 
gain in the feedlot. Spayed heifers 
gained 1.79 pounds a day during a 199- 
day trial; open heifers gained 1.96 
pounds. 

They found only small differences 
between open and spayed heifers in 
dressing percentage, carcass measure- 
ments and muscle and fat. They found 
no loin damage from spaying. 


Studying Effective Control 
Of Pocket Gopher 


The pocket gopher is rodent pest No. 
1 in many parts of the West. 

To find a cheap and effective way 
of controlling the animal, research in 
Colorado was organized in cooperation 
with the Colorado cattlemen’s and wool 
growers associations, with a number of 
research agencies working on the proj- 
ect. 

Dr. Richard M. Hansen, of the Colo- 
rado State University experiment sta- 
tion, one of the cooperators, says that 
gophers breed from April to July and 
the young are born from May through 
July. The young may travel several 
hundred feet from the nest to make 
their own burrow where they remain 
the rest of their lives. A gopher’s life 
is short, he says, since in the spring 
about 75 per cent of the population con- 
sists of animals born the previous year. 

The extensive research centers 
around the eating habits of the rodents. 
Food habit studies show that gophers 
spend considerable time on the surface 
gathering food. Following this lead, it 
was found that up to 85 per cent con- 
trol can be had by placing poison bait 
on fresh gopher mounds. More infor- 
mation is needed on the best time of 
year to use this method. 


California County Honors 
A Beetle’s Appetite 

Ranchers in Humboldt County, Cali- 
fornia, will dedicate a two-ton monu- 
ment to the Australian beetle which 
saved the county’s lush pastures from 
destruction by the Klamath weed, we 
read in the Australian Weekly Review. 

In 1946, the Review continues, the 
weed had taken over 400 square miles 
of pastures and ranchers and scientists 
had spent $250,000 in attempts to erad- 
icate it. That year the beetle, known 
to favor a diet of Klamath weed, was 
imported. After two years of tests to 
find out their attitude toward com- 
mercial crops, the first beetles were 
released at points near the spot later 
chosen for the monument to their appe- 
tite. 

Colorado, too, has used these beetles 
in areas where the Klamath weed (or 
goatweed or St. Johnswort) has taken 
over. The weed is relatively new in 
Colorado but has got footholds in the 
Rocky Flats area near Denver and is 
found in Larimer County near the 
Wyoming border and along Highway 
82 between Aspen and Basalt in Pitkin 
County, according to the Colorado State 
University. 

Colorado has also used 2,4-D on the 
weed with a measure of success. And, 
says Bruno Klinger, CSU botanist, the 
beetle has even cooperated in that pro- 
gram, “since the spray appeared to 
make the leaves of the weed even more 
palatable.” 

The beetle kills the weed by strip- 
ping off the leaves. Larvae help out 
underground by feeding on the crown. 


Colorado Feeder To Erect 
Packing Plant Supply Source 


Monfort feedlots of Greeley, Colo., 
and the Capitol Packing Co. of Denver 
have agreed to form a corporation to 
operate a meat packing and processing 
plant just south of Greeley. The plant, 
according to Kenneth Monfort, will 
cost around $1 million and will have a 
capacity to process around 500 cattle 
and 2,000 lambs daily. Mr. Monfort 
said his feedlot, which is one of the 
larger ones, would sell most of its out- 
put to the new company and that other 
feeders in the area could supply the 
remainder of the plant’s needs. 


Early Cut Prairie Hay 
Worth $4 to $6 More a Ton 


Early cut prairie hay is worth $4 to 
$6 more per ton than late cut hay on 
the percentage of protein savings alone, 
according to Dr. William Dinusson, ani- 
mal nutritionist for the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Mr. 
Dinusson says $4 to $6 worth of a 40 
per cent protein supplement per ton 
of hay would have to be bought to bring 
the protein value of the late cut hay 
up to that of early cut. Prairie hay 
loses up to 50 per cent of its protein 
content and up to 10 per cent of its 
energy value when it matures. 
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Personal Mention 


Paul F. Newell, State College, Miss., 
has actively taken up the duties of 
executive secretary of the Mississippi 
Cattlemen’s Association after service 
for some time on a “good-for-the- 
service basis.” The Mississippi group 
is an affiliate of the American Na- 
tional. President is C. D. Maddox, 
West. 


Don Biggs of Denver and Mack Jones 
of Steamboat Springs, Colo., have been 
named livestock field editors of the 
Record Stockman, published weekly in 
Denver. Mr. Biggs has had a lifetime 
of experience in the newspaper and 
livestock business and formerly pub- 
lished the Western Livestock magazine. 
His territory will include Texas, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma. Mr. Jones, a 
former teacher in vocational agricul- 
ture, will cover Colorado and Kansas. 


George Reid is the new executive 
secretary of the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s 
Association, succeeding Jack R. Houser 
who passed away in June. Mr. Reid 
was formerly associated with Wilson & 
Co. He is a graduate of Colorado State 
University and has done county agent 
work in Colorado. 


Chas. B. Bowling, chief of the freight 
rate service branch, USDA, retired 
Sept. 1 after 30 years of government 
service. He worked on many cases in 
the interest of the livestock industry. 
In January of this year he was awarded 
a certificate of merit for outstanding 
service to agriculture. 


Augie R. Ring, Jr., on Aug. 1 resigned 
as director of the department of mer- 
chandising of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. Mr. Ring will devote 
full time to meat merchandising activi- 
ties on a consultant basis through his 
own organization, at Aurora, Ill. He 
had been with the meat board for seven 
years. 


The “staff family” of the American 
National was boosted by two recently 
—a new granddaughter and a new 
daughter-in-law. Proud grandparents 
of a girl born Aug. 18 are Mr. and Mrs. 
Radford Hall. Their daughter, Radell, 
and her husband, Bruce Mitchell, now 
live in Santa Barbara, Calif., where Mr. 
Mitchell is a school official. 


David E. Appleton, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. David O. Appleton, was married 
Aug. 23 to Mary Anne Holmes, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Holmes of 
Denver. The young couple will make 
their home in Princeton, N. J., where 
David is a senior scholarship student. 


The Natural Resources Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will meet in Albuquerque, 
N. M., Sept. 18-19. This committee helps 
guide Chamber policy on issues affect- 
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ing coal, power, grazing, forestry, min- 
ing, oil and gas and water resources. 
Members of the land management part 
of the committee are Frederick P. 
Champ, Logan, Utah; E. Ray Cowden, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Henry S. Hibbard, 
Helena, Mont.; A. F. Vass of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie; Sam C. 
Hyatt, Worland, Wyo., and William B. 
Wright, Deeth, Nev. The latter two 
men are past presidents of the Amer- 
ican National. 


Deaths 


Dr. Robert L. Anderes: The publisher 
and editor of the professional journal, 
“Veterinary Medicine,” died suddenly 
on July 21 at age 56. He was on a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago when stricken with 
a fatal heart attack. 


Thomas E. Wilson: President from 
1916 to 1934 of Wilson & Co., the Chi- 
cago packing firm, and since 1953 re- 
tired as chairman of the board, Mr. Wil- 
son passed away only a few weeks after 
celebrating his 90th birthday. He was 
a breeder of Shorthorn cattle which 
sold in a dispersion sale at his Edellyn 
Farm in Wilson, IIl., last spring. 


Ernest Gregg Myers, 62, southern 
Colorado stockman was killed recently 
while working on a silo. He fell almost 
30 feet and died almost instantly. He 
and his brother, John, had farm and 
cattle interests in the Hoehne area east 
of Trinidad. The Myers family pio- 
neered in the Sunflower Valley. Sur- 
viving is Mr. Myers’ widow. 





J. O. PEARCE, JR., Okeechobee, Fla., 
president of the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association (right), here receives an 
award from Dr. Ben Plummer, presi- 
dent of the Florida Veterinary Medical 
Association, for “outstanding contribu- 
tions to the livestock industry, partic- 
ularly his help in the current fight 
against the screwworm.” 


OUTLOOK ... 


(Continued from p. 29) 


is still in its early stages, and the 
danger of a severe price break and 
negative feeding margins by next year 
is small. In view of low costs of feed, 
it seems likely that with careful buy- 
ing of feeder cattle, about average 
profits could probably be made in feed- 
ing this year. 

To sum up, the cattle cycle is ex- 
panding. Because insufficient time has 
elapsed for breeding herds to be en- 
larged, cattle slaughter will probably 
not differ a great deal in 1959 from 
1958. While no marked shortage in 
beef, as occurred in 1951, is in view for 
1959, considering the continued large 
volume of cattle feeding, supplies will 
likely remain rather small. Prices of 
fed cattle during much of next year 
are likely to be about as high as this 
year. Even though feeder cattle prices 
this fall will be somewhat higher than 
those of last, profits in feeding could 
be about average. Exceptionally high 
prices paid for feeder stock, however, 
would mean less than normal profits 
in feeding —From USDA. 


ASSOCIATION Notes 


Gordon Roberts, Maitland, Mo., was 
elected president of the Missouri Live- 
stock Association at a recent meeting. 
The new vice-president is J. R. Bartels, 
St. Mary’s. E. S. Matteson, Columbia, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


The Montana Stockgrowers Associa- 
tion’s annual $100 scholarship has gone 
this year to Colin Dover of Buffalo, a 
senior at Montana State College. The 
scholarships have been awarded since 
1945. 


The Mississippi Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion will come out with a bimonthly 
magazine Oct. 1 to be called the Mis- 
sissippi Cattleman. 


BOOKLETS 


“Sixteen plants poisonous to live- 
stock in the western states.” This is 
Farmers’ Bulletin 2106, 49 p., illus- 
trated. This new bulletin, besides de- 
scribing the poisonous plants, gives 
disease symptoms and treatment for 
animals and suggests various ways to 
reduce livestock losses. Available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. (35 cents.) 
A booklet released by the Morton 


Salt Co. covers all phases of home meat 
curing. Subjects include pork butcher- 
ing, lard rendering, sausage making, 
cutting beef and lamb _ carcasses, 
corned-beef making, cutting and curing 
wild game. Available from Morton Salt 
Co., P. O. Box 781, Chicago 90, Ill. (25 
cents). 


Another one of those books you can’t 
put down is your check book. 





Packers and Stock Yards 
Administration Cases 


A petition to vacate a cease and de- 
sist order for Packers and Stock Yards 
Act alleged violations by Frank A. 
Berigan and dealers at Omaha Union 
Stock Yards was denied by the U. S. 
Court of Appeals. The alleged viola- 
tions involving the use of “turn” sys- 
tems. The court said: The “turn” sys- 
tem restricted competition and re- 
sulted in depressing the whole market. 


Kilsheimer Bros., Washington, D. C., 
meat packers, have been charged by 
the USDA with violations of the P&SY 
Act through alleged failure to pay 
for livestock bought from various sel- 
lers. The complaint alleged purported 
payment of a number of the purchases 
by checks which were returned for in- 
sufficient funds. 

. * * 

In another case the Dukeland Pack- 
ing Co. of Baltimore, Md., was charged 
with altering an official meat grade 
certificate to effect delivery of a larger 
quantity of corned beef to Eastern 
State Penitentiary. A second allega- 
tion was that the respondent used an 
official meat certificate for a specified 
quantity of frankfurters to effect de- 
livery of a larger quantity than the 
quantity certified. 

* 7 . 


American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has consented to a cease and desist 
order of the P&SY administration. The 
complaint charged company advertise- 
ments suggested beef offered for sale 
was Officially graded by U. S. govern- 
ment or met requirements of federal 
grading. USDA alleged a considerable 
portion of the beef was not officially 
graded and did not meet grade require- 
ments. 


More Rabies in Wildlife 
Threat to Domestic Stock 

A higher incidence of rabies among 
wildlife poses a threat to the country’s 
livestock, says Dr. E. E. Saulmon of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service. 

Cases of rabies among cattle totaled 
654 during 1957 and there were 25 


cases among sheep and goats and an- 
other 24 cases in horses. 


Foxes and skunks were the principal 
wild animals affected by the disease— 
1,068 cases were reported among foxes 
and 775 among skunks last year. 


Dogs affected numbered 1,908, which 
was a reduction from 6,949 cases re- 
ported in 1947. 


However, in the same 10-year period 
rabies reported in wild animals more 
than doubled. 


Furthermore, discovery of rabies in 
insect-eating bats may have far-reach- 
ing implication for the over-all U. S. 
rabies situation, according to Dr. Saul- 
mon. Rabies among bats was unknown 
in the U. S. until June, 1953. As yet it 
is not known how important bats are 
in the spread of the disease to other 
wildlife and livestock. Attempts to 
transmit the disease clinically from in- 
fected bats to other animals through 
bites have been so far unsuccessful but 
research on the problem is continuing. 

Rabies control in this country is 
based upon immunization of animals, 
elimination of stray dogs, and the re- 
duction of excessive numbers of wild- 
life carriers. Rabies outbreaks among 
wild animals generally occur when the 
population of a species becomes espe- 
cially dense in a particular area. 


A release from the Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, says that 
in the past fiscal year rabies in Canada 
claimed 101 cattle, 10 horses, 14 sheep, 
four swine and a goat. The confirmed 
cases continue to be predominantly in 
wildlife, particularly in foxes. The de- 
partment says that the main threat to 
domestic animals and humans would be 
if rabies became established in dogs. 
The department’s major effort in deal- 
ing with rabies has been in conducting 
widespread dog vaccination clinics in 
infected areas. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 


July June July 5-Yr. 
1958 1958 1957 Avg. 
Frozen Beef 99,811 96,305 95,446 111,879 
Cured Beef ..... 12,778 12,122 11,019 8,112 
Total Pork 165,630 209,936 204,404 288,692 
Lamb, Mutton. 10,306 11,995 6,399 3,232 





U. S. WEATHER FORECAST FOR SEPTEMBER: 


Temperature 








Sept. 26-30—American Meat Institute meeting, 
Chicago. 

17-25—American Royal 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 19-22—Soil Conservation Society of Amer- 
ica, Asheville, N. C. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1-2—Oregon Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion convention, Redmond. 

Oct. 31-Nov. $—Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 

Nov. 10-19—National Grange annual session, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2—Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
meeting, Pocatello. 

= 7-10—Arizona National Stock Show, Phoe- 
nix. 

JAN. 15-17—AMERICAN NATIONAL CAT- 
— ASSN. CONVENTION, OMAHA, 

16-24—-National Western Stock Show, 
Denver 

Feb. 2-3—Louisiana Cattlemen’s Assn. conven- 
tion, Lafayette, La. 

Feb. 5-6—Mississippi Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Jackson. 

Feb. 6-7—Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Yuma. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 8—Houston Fat Stock Show, 
Houston, Tex. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Aug. 28, 1958 Aug. 22, 1957 


$27.50-29.00 $25.75-29.00 
25.50-27.75 23.00-26.75 


Show, Kansas 


Steers, Prime ....... 
Steers, Choice 


Steers, Good ... 24.25-25.50 21.00-24.50 
Steers, Std... . 22.50-24.25 18.50-21.75 
Cows, Comm. 18.50-20.25 15.00-16.50 
Vealers, Cd.-Ch. 29.00-33.00 21.00-25.00 
Vealers. Std. 23.00-29.00 17.00-21.00 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. 23.00-28.00 18.00-22.50 
Calves, Std. . 21.00-24.00 15.00-18.00 
F. & S. Strs., Gd. -Ch... 23.50-33.50  21.00-25.50 
F. & S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 19.50-26.00  15.50-21.00 
Hogs (180-2402) —..... 18.75-20.25 19.50-21.35 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. ........ 22.00-25.00 22.00-24.00 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. ..._ 7.50- 8.50 6.00- 8.00 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 





(Chicago) 

Aug. 28,1958 Aug. 22, 1957 
Beef, Prime __...... ne $42.00-45.00 
Beef, Choice ... 41.50-45.00  40.50-43.50 
Beef, Good .............. 39.00-42.00 37.50-40.50 
Beef, Std. ...........__.... 38.00-41.50 34.00-37.00 
Veal, Prime _......._..... 52.00-55.00 43.00-46.00 
Veal, Choice ............ ..—. 30.00-53.00 41.00-44.00 
Veal, Good ........ 5 47.00-51.00 35.00-41.00 
Lamb, Choice ............. 47.00-52.00 45.00-50.00 
Lamb, Good ----. 45.00-50.00  40.00-44.00 
Pork Loin, 8-122 ... 48.00-51.00  46.00-50.00 
FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 

(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
July 1958 .... 1,561 435 4,326 1,013 
July 1957 ....... 1,759 596 4,185 1,200 
7 mos. ’58 ...... 10,215 3,321 32,744 7,327 
7 mos, ’57 . 11,311 4,163 34,083 7,873 


(Of the cattle slaughtered in the seven months 
of 1958, 43 per cent were cows and heifers; in 
1957 for the period, 45 per cent.) 


Australians Favor 22 Cents 
Deduction for Beef Research 


At a meeting of Australian cattle in- 
dustry organizations in Sydney a 
scheme was adopted whereby 2s (22 
cents) a head on all beef cattle slaugh- 
tered in Australia would be deducted 
to provide an estimated $675,000 yearly 
for the establishment by Australian 
Universities or research organizations 
of a special meat research institute. The 
federal government would be asked for 
a subsidy of a similar amount. 
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“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


RANCHES, FARMS 


Practical Ranches—Priced Right 


LARAMIE, WYO. 


* Over 70,000 deeded acres 

* Over 20,000 state lease 

* 3,000 acres irrigated meadow 
* Good headquarters set-up 

* Cow-Calf or yearling operation 
* $14.00 per deeded acre 


THIS RANCH CAN BE SOLD AS 
TWO SEPARATE UNITS—ONE A 
SUMMER UNIT WITHOUT HAY 
MEADOWS. 


DENVER e 
408 Zook Building ° 


HALL and HALL 


Denver 4, Colorado ® 


GREELEY, COLO. 


* 13,500 total acres 

* Irrigated hay land 

* Useful headquarters set-up 

* Yearlings or cow-calf operation 
* Oil activity—near production 

* High loan value 

* $16.75 per deeded acre 


If these ranches do not fit your 
needs—we have others. 


BILLINGS 
MAin 3-4207 


LARRY MILLER, MGR., FL 5-4662 


FOR SALE 


100-SECTION RANCH 


11,300 acres deeded land, 51,000 acres state 
leases, and 3,000 acres private leases, located 
about twenty miles North of La Junta, Colo- 


rado. g 
IMPROVEMENTS: Two-story, modern brick 
home, built as duplex; five-room modern 
tenant house on west side of ranch; three 
other modern tenant homes at headquarters 
Numerous sheds, corrals, loading chute, dip- 
ping vats and scales. 
The Grasses are gramma and buffalo. There 
are other varieties, which make good forage 
at all times of the year. The ranch is divided 
into seventeen pastures, fenced and cross- 
fenced. The water supply consists of a large 
lake, several tanks, wells, running water and 
spring. The ranch is well-watered for ranch 
operations. 5 
Cattle capacity—Two thousand head breeding 
cows. 
General taxes about $1,800.00. _ 
Minerals: All the minerals go with the ranch 
A part is now leased for $1.00 per acre 
Write or call for detailed information. Ranch 
can be purchased for 25% down, balance on 
attractive terms at 5% interest. : 
This ranch is offered subject to prior sale, 
change in price, or withdrawal without notice. 
The Bun Lewis Ranch is offered for sale 


EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
The H. L. Boyd Agency 


La Junta, Colorado Office Phone 221 
Home 1374 
ALSO we have 1,000-cow outfit and 500-cow 


outfit for sale. 


1,000 HEAD CATTLE RANCH, Susan Valley, 
near Litchfield, Calif. Good roads, fenced and 
cross-fenced, elect., 4 bdrm. home. 3,280 A 
deeded, 1,200 A. irrig. meadow hay land, 600 
A. irrig. summer pasture, plus 600 head Taylor 
Grazing. Old time cattle ranch, has fine 
record. Local cattlemen say it's one of the 
best. Adjoins State Game Refuge, unexcelled 
hunting. Ranch can be developed at small 
expense to handle 1,500 head. Full price 
$250,000. Terms. 


AL RANKIN, REALTOR 
3200 Stockton Bivd., GLadstone 2-4551 
Sacramento 20, Calif. IVanhoe 3-0286 


GARFIELD COUNTY, MONTANA RANCH 
1,000 cow capacity, 23,000 deeded, 13,000 pri- 
vate allotment Federal Range, 2,000 additional 
leased, all fenced, some timber, REA power 
line, usable buildings. $300,000. $50,000 down, 
good terms. Never on market before. One- 
third minerals to purchaser. Wren O. Mart, 
Jordan, Mont. 


September, 1958 





A TOP SET-UP. 1476 ACRES, 30 MILES to 
Des Moines; 1000 acres top corn land. This is 
the best. Three Sets modern improvements; 
good terms, $270 per A. 


J. Carl Rush, 1540 28th St., Des Moines, Ia. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


For Sale: 280 acres good farm land located on 
all-weather gravel road. Fenced with hog 
wire fence, 200 acres open land, 30.5 acres 
cotton allotment, no house, $80.00 per acre. 
290 acres good farm land on gravel county 
road, 24.5 acres cotton allotment. 150 open, 
140 cut-over pasture land, 2 tenant houses 
— acre. Write or call Ben Cashion, Eudora, 
Ark. 


FOR SALE 
Northern Mexico, ship to Ft. Worth. 
acres at $3.00. 1,000 cattle market. 
pecan bottoms, springs 
count sickness. 


Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas 


25,000 
River, 
A going outfit, ac- 


“Come on, you politician.” 





RANCHES, FARMS 


NORTHERN MEXICO 


| 24,000 acres deeded, $4.00 cash. 800 whiteface 


cattle, market price. Well improved, lots 
water, finest browse in the world. A coming 
country. 


Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas 





FARMS AND RANCHES OFFERED. Excellent 


opportunities in Mississippi's Famous Prairie 
Lime Black Belt. Short, mild winters; fertile 


land; low taxes; abundant grass and clover 
| pastures. Produce beef at lowest cost. Write: 
John L. Morris, Realtor, West Point, Miss. 


FOR SALE 


S. D. wheat farm, 65-bu. area. 2 fine farms 
and ranches. Best S. D. modern sale barn; 
grosses at $12 million. Also motel and steak 
house, all modern, on U. S. 16; grosses over 


| $100,000. 


ED FORMAN 


Academy, 8S. D. Phone: Kimball, S. D. 








LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. 


/ Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, 


Mason City, Iowa. 





AUCTIONEERING can be for you. Write for 
information. Western College of Auctioneer- 
ing, Box 1458, Billings, Montana. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Texas. Can give references. William McAfee, 
Rt. 1, Box 21-C, Wewoka, Okla. Ph. 2020. 


LIVESTOCK IODINE 


FEED LIVESTOCK IODINE DIRECT. Most 


used since 1936. Catalog. Write: 


Cullinan’s, Bucktail, Nebr. 


LIVESTOCK 


ANGUS BULLS: Importers, Exporters, Breed- 
ers of Scotch and Irish Aberdeen-Angus. Per- 
formance attested bulls for sale with ad- 
vanced register records. Request folders, data 
sheets, prices. 


WYE PLANTATION - QUEENSTOWN, MD. 
TANNING 


tan anything from a mouse to 


| moose. Either with hair on, or various kinds 


, reliable. Free 
list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bidg., 
tle, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear's, Glenwood, Ark. 


For Sale—Direct from factory Spring Steel 
Electric Fence and Sign Posts $30.00 per 100 
Outdoor Bldg. Super Door Latch $1.25 each 
None Grandy Factory, Box 106 
Grandy, Minnesota. 





New research proves... 
HEREFORDS produce 


MORE RIB MORE LOIN MORE ROUND 


MORE RED MEAT 


" | 
é 
~ 


Ny 


LESS BRISKET AND PLATE 


Chicago carcass study proves Herefords lead other beef breeds in percentage of quality cuts 


In a recent, comprehensive carcass study conducted 

on the Chicago market*, these facts were brought to 

light: 

1 Prime Herefords topped other breeds in percent- 
age of loin cuts in the entire carcass. 

2 Prime Herefords topped other breeds in percent- 
age of rib cuts. 

3 Prime Herefords topped other breeds in percent- 
age of round cuts. 

4 There is less brisket and plate (low-priced cuts 
in Herefords than other breeds. 

Since the rib, loin, rump and round comprise two- 


thirds the value of the beef animal, this study is 


particularly important to you who raise, feed, buy 
or eat beef. 


From the practical cowman’s view, it means more 
unds of edible beef from 

More calves... P° 

more pounds 


»-more profits 


every acre of range...to the feeder, more pounds 
of beef from grain or grass...and to the packer, 
more salable meat from every Hereford he buys. 
*This study was carried out by Armour & Company, under the 


supervision of Dr. Robert W. Bray, University of Wisconsin and 
Dr. Robert A. Merkel of Kansas State College. 


Whiteface Bulletin 
In the feed yard, Herefords have long been recog- 
nized for their greater doing-ability. An eight-year 
comparison at a midwest experiment station 
showed Herefords saved 1.65 bushels of corn and 
cob meal for each 100 pounds of gain produced, 
when compared with another beef breed. 

This gain advantage enjoyed by quiet, gentle 
Herefords is money in the bank. No wonder Here- 
fords are the preferred breed by the practical, 
commercial feeder. 


THE AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. A — HEREFORD DRIVE — KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Free Booklet . 


“HEREFORDS Top Them All.”” A 


colorful booklet that tells why Herefords are Grand 
Champions of Profit. Send name and address, today! 


| 


HEREFORDS 





